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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
Mr. Chamberlain is going to South Africa on one of 
His Majesty’s ships of war: and everyone is very much 
excited about the visit. On the Continent, where almost 
a grandmotherly interest is now taken in British manage- 
ment of her South African possessions, the press has 
devoted long columns to the news and is good enough 
to lecture him on his attitude when he gets there. The 
‘* Times ” quoting the ‘‘ Débats” expresses a parental 
hope, worded with the moral seriousness of a Polonius, 
that this Laertes will keep a lock on the door of his lips, 
as if Mr. Chamberlain were a young politician setting out 
on his first essay in diplomacy. It is undoubtedly very 
wise of Mr. Chamberlain to pay the visit and he is 
establishing a good precedent : but it is hardly the tour 
of a Hadrian. One may hope that he will spend a great 
part of his time and energy in considering the state of 
Cape Colony. The welcome he will receive there will 
no doubt be enthusiastic but Sir Gordon Sprigg is one 
of those who will find some difficulty in assuming a 
natural air of hospitality. When he gave his assurances 
at the time of the Colonial Conference he did not expect 
in to see Mr. Chamberlain for some time to come. 
The date of the journey is not yet published: it will 
depend to some extent on the fortunes of the Education 
Bill and the political outlook. 


Lord Milner’s letter to the Lord Mayor, denying the 
news of any fund for the loyalists in the new colonies, 
may help both to create and dissipate a misconception. 
The noise and importunity of the Boers have given to 
their case an advertisement which the loyalists have 
lacked and there have been instances in which the 
Boers have had preferential treatment. The contrast 
between the carriages in which the repatriated prisoners 
were conveyed back and the trucks in which our 
soldiers travelled to the Cape is such an instance. To 
colonial soldiers, such as the United Empire loyalists 
from Canada who remember how they were chased 
from the States, any tenderness to men of doubtful 
loyalty is even repellent ; and surrender, which to the 
Government may seem diplomatic, is in their eyes a 
subtraction from gratitude to loyalists. But there is 
no general hardship in the Free State or in the Trans- 
vaal and it would be a pity if a few examples were 


exaggerated. On the other hand the loyalists in the 
Cape have aclaim for much more support and sympathy 
than they have received. Their party has been sold in 
the Cape Parliament, the expression of loyal sentiments 
is dangerous, boycotting flourishes and there is no 
compensation for fidelity. Disloyalists are being 
manufactured. It is worth remembering that the 
largest sum, relatively to the wealth of the country, 
ever collected in London was on behalf of the 
Huguenots whom the king of another country mal- 
treated. Are we at this date to allow a colony of our 
own to revoke its promises and drive out its loyal 
subjects? Some sort of emigration has already begun. 


Following close on Mr. Tarte’s dismissal from the 
Canadian Government on account of his protectionist 
utterances, came a speech from Mr. Borden the Con- 
servative leader. Mr. Borden promises on behalf of 
the next Conservative Government a policy of adequate- 
protection for Canadian industries. His views are 
endorsed’ by the leader of the Conservative party im 
Quebec. Mr. Borden evidently believes that Canada is 
tiring of the fiscal régime of the Laurier Ministry and’ 
would be prepared at the earliest opportunity to go back 
on it. His protectionist views however do not mean 
what the free trader in Great Britain is eager to suggest. 
It is true he advocates a tariff not only against the 
United States but against Great Britain also; but so 
far as Great Britain is concerned his object would be 
to secure a preference for Canadian produce in the 
English market. In other words he takes a practical 
view of the economic question, and does not believe in 
a one-sided fiscal system. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s original 
view that Canada does not desire preferential treatment 
disposed of the case of the-economic reformer here. 
Mr. Borden would restore the question to the category 
- common sense—at the expense largely of Great 

ritain. 


We are not likely to hear important news from 
Somaliland for some time. Lord Cranborne made a 
statement in the House on Tuesday of the reinforce- 
ments that have been and are to be sent out, but the 
weather will prevent active operations till next year. 
Colonel Swayne’s original force numbered 2,300 of 
whom 1,500 were Somali levies. He asked for 900 
*‘ farther reliable troops”. The Government are send- 
ing two and a half thousand, which includes 270 men 
and 4 officers of the rst Bombay Grenadiers, the 
2nd Bombay Grenadiers and 400 men of the 23rd 
Bombay Rifles. With them will be sent six Maxims 
and a complete field hospital. Even with these additions 
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the foree will be small—under 5,000 men—and it 
would be of interest to. know whether the modesty of 
Colonel Swayne’s request was due to his estimate of 


what he wanted or of what he could get. It is difficult 


to believe that such a force can be adequate to wear 
down a man who, whether mad or bad, has great 
numbers of men at his back whose weapons come from 
European factories. 


Turkey and the Powers do not seem to think alike 
on frontier questions. The Porte has sent a circular 
note to complain of the bad policing of the Bulgarian 
frontier. The note is still being considered, and in the 
interval the Sultan has been reminded that Turkey 
itself is not impeccable in the matter of frontiers. 
The Aden frontier has so frequently been violated by 
Turkish soldiers that Sir Nicholas O’Connor not only had 
to draw the Sultan’s attention to the discourtesy but to 
threaten that if it continued, Indian troops would be 
called in to prevent further violation by force. The 
incident is now regarded as closed and has perhaps been 
given rather more prominence than it deserved ; but 
the local annoyance has been considerable and the 
quarter of the world is the cause of not a little inter- 
national jealousy. 


The question which Mr. Moon put to Lord Cranborne 
as to the date of the Russian communications with 
regard to Afghanistan was worth asking. The first 
request from Russia was sent on 6 February 1900. 
The date is important. On 24 January the ill-success 
of the attack on Spion Kop was known in Europe. 
On the Continent as in England the defeat there 
was accepted as news of the utmost gravity. It 
might have meant the surrender of Ladysmith and a 
rising in the Cape. It can scarcely be an accident 
that this season was selected by Russia to begin 
again her intrigues. Happily Spion Kop was the last 
of the grave mishaps. Less than three weeks after 
the Russian request came the news of the relief of 
Ladysmith, and this little insidious advance remained 
in its state of primal innocence. But the comparison of 
dates shows on what calculations diplomacy in Russia 
is apt to work. 


The action of M. Combes in prohibiting the use of the 
Breton language in the schools is a piece of very stupid 
and very old-fashioned spite. Ever since the first 
French Revolution linguistic peculiarities have spelled 
to the French Republican fanatic incivism against which 
war has been incessantly waged. No district has 
in this way suffered more than has Brittany, but the 
result is that to-day one million three hundred thousand 
people speak Breton as their mother tongue. The 
fanatics who rule France however have learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing. What they will effect will be 
that the French language will make less progress than 
ever in Brittany—as firstly provincial feeling will be 
aroused against it and secondly (as our Welsh experi- 
ence has shown) unless Breton is used as the vehicle for 
instruction, the Breton child will never properly under- 
stand the meaning of French words. Meanwhile Welsh 
and Irish Nationalists, among whom France to-day 
counts her best friends here, will be shocked with Gallic 
Philistinism. M. Jules Ferry acted more sensibly when 
he sent M. D’Arbois de Jubainville here to catalogue 
our Gaelic manuscripts. 


Steady progress has been made with the Education 
Bill in the House this week. Some important points 
have been settled as to the teachers. The consent of 
the local authority will be required for the dismissal of 
a teacher in a denominational school, unless he is dis- 
missed on grounds connected with religious instruction. 
Then the Government intimated that the question ot 
the employment of teachers on other than school 
work, such as organ playing and choir training, 
will be regulated in the next Code. But the 
most important change is that embodied in Mr. 
Hobhouse’s amendment, accepted by the Government, 
empowering managers to appoint assistant teachers 
without any regard to the religious requirements of the 
trust deed ; this was a concession to Nonconformist 
agitation. As to pupil teachers, the Government has 


inserted a provision empowering the local authority to 
select, where there are more candidates than vacancies 
in a denominational school. By accepting the Kenyon- 
Slaney amendment putting religious instruction under 
the control of the managers, including the undenomina- 
tional managers who might be atheists, Mr. Balfour 
has done his very best to prevent his own Bill from 
working. On the whole, great as will be the educa- 
tional advance under the Bill, it is increasingly evident 
that there is no ground for denominational gratitude. 
The denominational element is fining down so rapidly 
that we are more strongly convinced than ever that the 
better plan for religious teaching would have been to 
trust to the repeal of the Cowper-Temple clause with 
religious instruction according to the parent’s desire in 
all elementary schools alike ; and then there would be 
less, if any, need for a dual system of schools at all. 
Sir John Gorst pointed this out on Thursday. By the 
way Sir John’s support of the Bill, far better than 
anything contributed by his successor, Sir W. Anson, is 
a brilliant comment on the charge of disloyalty so freely 
levelled against him. 


After a good deal of mere child’s play between Mr. 
Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
Nationalist Party got their chance on Monday of 
attacking the Irish administration of the Government. 
Mr. O’Brien moved the adjournment with more of froth 
than fury, once coming—to the exquisite joy of the 
other side—into collision in regard to the De Freyne 
estate with his own. Mr. Jasper Tully, who, though 
he has had the mishap to lie oa a plank bed and to be 
** coerced in every quarter of the House”, keeps intact 
his fund of drollery. The whole point is, Are the 
Government justified in intervening with exceptional 
law in those parts of Ireland where intimidation 
and boycotting, that cannot be quelled by the ordin- 
ary law, are more or less prevalent? Crime of 
the darker shade is very markedly absent from 
Ireland to-day, as Mr. Wyndham admits: that 
seems to tell against the Government policy: on 
the other hand Mr. Wyndham clearly believes 
that unless exceptional law is applied, intimidation 
and boycotting cannot be dealt with and will increase : 
and though Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, sleekly 
comfortable in life, may waive these aside as ‘‘ political 
offences” they are none the less most hurtful and 
dastardly. We are not without hope however that 
these offences will dwindle away and that Mr. Wyndham 
will presently be able to relax. 


It is strange that it should never have occurred to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman that unity in a party comes 
not from the avoidance of offence but the force of a 
common motive. At Edinburgh he made the mostengag- 
ing efforts to support the unity of the party and insisted 
that the motion proposed on the jaded theme should 
find no dissentient. The compliments he paid to Mr. 
Chamberlain were more polite than even the leaders of 
the Conservative party could compass ; and if he had one 
thrust at the Liberal League, it was concealed in a 
spoonful of suavity. There was a time when Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s name was canvassed for the post 
of Speaker and in that judicial position he might have 
earned golden opinions from all sorts of men. Buta 
leader needs other attributes than a Speaker. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman spoke of ‘the dead weight we 
are carrying in the House”. If the dead weight, the 
Liberal ‘‘ passengers”, are a check to the progress of 
the party, the fault lies with the stroke; and Mr. 
Wason’s ‘‘ conference to secure unity ” can only succeed, 
if it can discover some ‘born stroke” in place of 
an embarrassment of coaches. 


Mr. Asquith, with ‘‘a silver trowel of handsome 
design” that did not escape the curious eye of the 
reporters, laid the memorial stone of a new public 
library at West Ham on Wednesday. His view that 
public libraries are of greatest value to the nation is 


entirely sound, and he put it none too strongly. It is 


no small credit to West Ham that, though one of the 
poorest of Metropolitan boroughs—something like 
three-fourths of its assessments are on premises of an 
annual value of £20 or less—it has adopted the Act, 
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But we fancy Mr. Asquith must have used much mid- 
night oil over ‘‘The Pleasures of Life” or ‘‘ The 
Hundred Best Books” the night before, or it may be 
one of Smiles’ works. Else why should he talk of Mr. 
Passmore Edwards ‘‘opening the very gateway of 
knowledge” ? When he tells us ‘‘the railway came 
{to West Ham] and, as elsewhere, proved the most 
magical of transforming agencies” we feel sure it was 
Lord Avebury or Dr. Smiles he had been at. We 
make no doubt that Mr. Asquith has been cast down 
by the monstrous action of ‘‘ one of the richest Metro- 
politan boroughs” in declining ‘the offer of a well- 
known public benefactor” who offered to build a library. 
But why not say Mr. Carnegie outright? The Liberal 
leaders seem inclined to veil the naked splendour of 
that name. What they can do when they like is illus- 
trated by Mr. Asquith’s sounding eulogy of Mr, 
Edwards and ‘‘the monuments of his enlightened 
munificence”. Jonson’s eulogy of Shakespeare pales 
before it. 


The meeting held at the Mansion House on Monday 
to discuss the needs of the Port of London was due to 
a memorial signed by the leading bankers, merchants 
and shipowners of the City. The urgency of the ques- 
tion is everywhere allowed. A Royal Commission has 
recently been sitting on the question, the Corporation 
had appointed a committee to consider the details of 
the scheme, and on Monday yet another committee 
was appointed. Its commission will be to study how 
the docks and waterways of the Thames may. be 
brought into a condition of absolute efficiency and 
adequacy in order to meet the present and future 
requirements of the trade of the capital. This last 
committee is formed of thirty-four members, and the 
size of it increases the fear that this committee like the 
fast may come to some tardy conclusion which will be 
accepted, in the way of the findings of Royal Com- 
missions, in lieu of reformation. The need is immediate, 
and there is nothing to hinder the settlement at least of 
the nature of the responsible authority. 


The London County Council has a set determina- 
tion to spoil the Embankment. On Tuesday they 
again decided to send up to Parliament a scheme 
for extending the tramway, which is to run down the 
new street, across the Strand along the Embankment 
and over Westminster Bridge. As it is quite certain 
that the Lords have too much regard for the few beauties 
of London to permit this Philistine disregard of 
them, one can consider the motion with comparative 
equanimity. The Council has been venomously attacked 
on behalf of the ratepayers for the financial extrava- 
gance of the proposal ; but if North and South London 
are in such need of communication the tramway should 
pay its way ; and for the betterment of London nothing 
is more needed than facility of communication. The 
fault is not in progressive finance. The danger of 
municipal government lies not in the irresponsible 
indulgence of the spendthrift spirit of which we have 
heard too much, but in the tendency to disregard 
the esthetic side of life. The House of Lords is 
perhaps the one place where ‘‘the untaught graces ” 
are given their full value ; and the need of its influence 
in this direction increases directly with the advance of 
Board School education. 


One may be permitted to feel some chastened pleasure 
in the collapse of two schemes of the financiers, 
mostly from America, who have been struggling with 
each other over the foundations of London. One 
would have more pity for the Morgan group, if the title 
did not suggest a certain capacity for looking to its 
own interest. They have used some strong language 
of the withdrawal of the United Tramways Company 
and the consequent collapse of the scheme upon which 
the two companies had combined. In response the 
withdrawing company give an unctuously ethical reason 
for the wreck they have caused. Their action was due 
solely to a late discovery of where the true interests of 
the public lay, and they are now engaged in arranging 
the new scheme with the District Railway. It is not 


necessary to believe overmuch either the abuse of one 


important point is that time has been gained in which 
some comprehensive scheme may be thought out, that 
shall lay stress on the need of London not on the 
emolument of Mr. Yerkes and Mr. Morgan. 


On Wednesday Mr. Walter Long received an im- 
portant deputation which urged the appointment of a 
Commission or Parliamentary Committee to inquire into 
the powers now exercised by water companies and 
municipalities of taking water to the detriment ‘of local 
interests ; also as to the prevention of waste of water 
on a large scole, and the pollution of rivers. The last 
of these questions is already being considered by a 
Commission, and we wonder that the deputation, which 
represented the County Councils Association, should 
have included it. Nor are we sure that it would 
be wise to do more to begin with than appoint 
a Commission or Committee to deal with the first- 
mentioned alone. It is of pressing importance. 
Most of the rivers round London and very many else- 
where have shrunk to an alarming extent of late years. 
We do not believe for a moment that the series of dry 
seasons accounts for this shrinkage, though without 
doubt it has had something to do with it. River after 
river in Kent and Hertfordshire has shrunk, whilst in 
parts of England remote from large towns many rivers 
have scarcely fallen away at all. The chalk is in the 
nature of a great sponge: if you draw water from it 
in large quantity and in one spot, the springs about, 
perhaps throughout the entire rain-catchment, are 
inevitably lowered. And yet a water company is never 
in need of an expert ready to swear that pumping does 
not affect the flow and level of the streams! 


In the way of women’s conferences the Women 
Workers’ Conference in Edinburgh dissipated much of 
its energy on wide generalities ; but in the intervals 
some good things were said. There is truth as well as 
epigram in the expressed belief that the only two im- 
portant agents in emancipation during the last years of 
the century were the Universities and the bicycle. 
But perhaps the one point which is worth recovering 
on account of its immediate value from the expanse of 
theory is the sensible warning to women colonists. It 
is true enough that women are wanted in South Africa 
at least as much as men; but it will be altogether 
regrettable if women with the wrong training and of 
the wrong class go out. There is no need for women 
clerks, an army of workers which has increased by 
100 per cent. in the last few years. Nor is there need 
of domestic servants as under present conditions people 
are quite willing to use the Kaffirs who are well fitted 
for the work. What is required is a body of women of 
education and power to organise other servants. 
Happily there are signs that a good many such are 
ready to go; and it goes without saying that such 
immigrants will be of incomparable value to the next 
generation in the two colonies. 


At the International Conference on Tuberculosis in 
Berlin Professor Koch repeated the opinions he holds as 
to the non-transference of tuberculosis from animals to 
human beings which excited so much attention when 
they were first expressed at the London Congress. The 
further statement was made by Dr. Heron that since 
the original speech there had been in certain parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland a material relaxation of the 
law ; and that the relaxation had not been followed by 
any increase in the death-rate from tuberculosis. But 
Dr. Heron did not commit himself as to the actual fact 
of either clause of this statement. It may be gathered 
from the proceedings of the Conference that there is an 
open mind amongst the experts on this question ; and 
that the future history of it will be further research in 
an unbiassed spirit. At present it would not be wise to 
stop restrictive measures, even to save the money they 
cost and to spend it on convalescent homes and the 
improvement of dwellings as Dr. Koch thinks we might 
safely do. Ill housing has a great deal to do with the 
spread of tuberculosis ; and this is an idea which should 
appeal to those who are indifferent to the housing ques- 
tion, as tuberculosis is infectious. Dr. Koch also pointed 
out the anomaly of sterilising milk while we do not 
Sterilise butter, though on the present theory butte 


group or the self-commendation of the other. The 


must be quite as dangerous. 
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A small and in itself unimportant accident occurred 
on the Great Eastern Railway on Tuesday last. . The 
axle of a carriage snapped in two and it appeared that 
each compartment of the carriage contained twenty-two 
or twenty-three men. The case demands the notice of 
Parliament and the committees which are to settle the 
fate of the underground railway schemes. No railway 
company has made more consistent efforts than the 
Great Eastern to supply the needs of the district, but 
with the best possible organisation it is impossible 
in the space available to meet the demands of the 
suburban traffic. The best evidence that the company 
appreciate the needs of the neighbourhood lies in their 
support of a scheme, that was strangled some years ago 
by red tape, for building an underground railway which 
should have its terminus in Epping Forest. Piccadilly 
and Hammersmith can get along happily as they are, 
but the personal safety as well as comfort of thousands 
of working men demand an immediate escape from the 
East End into the clear air. 


Another of Wren’s churches is threatened: All 
Hallows, Lombard Street, is to be attacked, and of 
course, with its unvarying faithfulness to every Philistine 
ideal, the ‘‘ Times ” is anxious for the destruction. To 
the ‘‘ Times ” and the Philistines for whom it speaks it 
is all a matter of money : how much is the site of the 
church worth? How much could be made in rent if 
offices took the place of a church! One day we shall 
find the “‘ Times ” protesting against the waste involved 
in allowing S. Paul’s to occupy ground which might be 
producing so many pounds per inch. We are not sur- 
prised at Philistinism in the ‘‘ Times”, but we are sur- 
prised to find sheer vulgarity in one of its leaders, for the 
** Times” is markedly scrupulous in avoiding vulgarity. 
An avowed secularist organ would hardly describe the 
services of a church as a “ flourishing spiritual busi- 
ness”, and an energetic clergyman as *‘ advertising his 
wares”, or the revenues of the church as “ capital 
sunk in a business” and the “ results” (the ‘‘ Times” 
word for spiritual growth) as ‘‘ very dear at the price”. 
But perhaps this is Tonans’ conception of humour. 
It much resembles that of the worse specimens of 
junior clerks 


At the commencement of the week extreme dulness 
prevailed in Stock Markets, but on the conclusion of 
the fortnightly settlement a better tone was apparent. 
Opinions were divided upon the question as to how the 
statement concerning the Colonial Secretary’s intended 
early visit to South Africa should be regarded from a 
market point of view, but from the fact that Kaffirs 
were sold on the announcement it would appear that 
the majority of dealers looked upon it as a bear point, 
since the question of taxation may now remain in abey- 
ance for some time. The South African market, how- 
ever, met with some support later in the week, and the 
undertone is firm. At the annual general meeting of 
the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, which 
will be held on 12 November, the directors will recom- 
mend that a cash dividend at the rate of 25 per 
cent. per annum, free of income-tax, be paid on the 
2,000,000 ordinary shares, amounting to £500,000, 
leaving 41,675,927 to be carried forward. In addition 
to this, the company’s shares investments show on 
current market prices a further large unrealised profit. 
The report and accounts will be in the hands of the 
shareholders on Monday, 3 November. 


A feature of the markets was the activity shown by 
Industrial Stocks, prominent amongst those being 
Allsopp issues (which marked a considerable advance 
on rumours of a pending amalgamation), and James 
Nelson and Sons shares. Coats shares were also in 
good request. The demand for Grand Trunk issues con- 
tinues, and the influential buying of the junior stocks 
seems to point to the belief that the Third Preference 
Stock will shortly again pay dividends, which it has 
not done since 1884. There is little of interest to vote 
as to American Rails. A recovery has taken place in 
Home Railway Stocks where the public seem to be 
taking a little more interest, and Great Northern De- 
ferred and the Scottish Stocks were in good demand. 
Consols 923. Bank rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 


HE ‘“‘Times’” revelation of Russia’s attitude im 
Manchuria; the murder of the British mission- 
aries in Hunan; ‘and a certain lack of confidence, to 
use no stronger word, in the validity of the new Com- 
mercial Treaty may give occasion to reflect whether 
the resettlement of affairs in China is so ccmplete as 
diplomacy has seemed willing to believe. The question 
may even suggest itself as to the utility of placing on 
record undertakings which no one who has studied 
Russia’s drift towards the Pacific expected to be kept. 
A member of Chang Chi-Tung’s entourage is said 
to have expressed himself frankly to the effect 
that, as Russia had been promised Manchuria as 2 
condition of upholding the Empress Dowager and 
dynasty, and had done so, the condition ought to be 
fulfilled; while a more recent remark by the ‘* Echo 
de Chine” that Russia had promised: to evacuate 
Manchuria exactly as England promised to evacuate 
Egypt was anticipated, if we are not mistaken, in 
London some twelve months ago. An_ uncertain 
factor in the problem is the attitude of Japan; for 
Russia in Manchuria is in menacing proximity to Korea, 
and Russian ascendency in Korea is a contingency 
which Japan would certainly feel compelled to resist. 
Japan is scarcely likely however to have been more 
trustful than others and must have been prepared for 
the situation which Dr. Morrison depicts. British 
interests would be satisfied probably by the maintenance 
of the open door. Much of the antagonism, indeed, 
with which Russian aggrandisement is viewed arises 
from a conviction that her ascendency means 
the imposition of preferential tariffs designed to 
exclude English and foster Russian trade. So long 
as Manchuria is even nominally subject to China our 
commercial treaties with China will rule there ; and if 
Russia’s pledges deter her from overt annexation a 
measure of our purpose will have been obtained. It is 
a legitimate assumption, indeed, that the resources of 
Manchuria will be developed, and its trade consequently 
increased, more rapidly under Russian than under 
Chinese auspices and that British interests will gain 
rather than suffer, provided that differential duties be 
firmly opposed. 

Russian proceedings in Manchuria can at any rate be 
analysed and followed. The internal conditions of China 
offer a problem more interesting perhaps in one sense 
but in another more repellent because more obscure. 
The recent murder of our missionaries will scarcely 
surprise those whose associations with the East 
have led them to note the underlying forces which 
continue to exist, although their operations may appear 
to have been temporarily calmed. Hunan was for years 
considered the most anti-foreign province in the Empire. 
It was the centre from which denunciations of mission- 
aries emanated: it is the home of Chou Han to whom 
a leading part in the diffusion of the literature which 
incited the riots of ten years ago was ascribed. Of 
new religions as a novel proposition the Chinese are 
probably more tolerant than any other people. But 
the missionary question has many sides, and it will be 
well if this fresh incident invests the article pledging 
Great Britain to join ia a commission to investigate it 
with something more than academic respect. 

The murder of Messrs. Bruce and Taylor seems to 
have been prompted by a belief that they were selling 
poisonous medicines which produced cholera ; and here 
we must remember that the Chinese believe in witchcraft 
and its attendant nostrums as implicitly as did our 
ancestors some centuries ago. Itis not long in the 
life of a nation since the vast majority of men and 
women in these islands believed that people could be 
done to death by sticking pins into a wax image or 
could be subjected to untold misfortune by the glance 
of an evil eye. If the Grand Turk had chosen that 
period to flood England with Mohammedan missionaries. 
who iasisted on buying land and building mosques. 
wherever they chose, it is not inconceivable that the 
then current belief in sorcery and other strange crimes. 
might have been directed somewhat energetically 
against intruders who were bent on overthrowing the 
national creed. It has been affirmed however by men 
well qualified to judge that the local officials can pre- 
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vent such outbreaks in China if they choose ; and the 
foreign Ministers exacted the issue last year of an 
edict which was subsequently noted in the Protocol 
declaring Provincial officials of all grades responsible 
for order in their respective districts, and threatened 
immediate dismissal in case of new troubles not 
immediately repressed, the authors of which had not 
been punished. Prince Ching appears to have repre- 
sented to Sir Ernest Satow that the guilty parties 
had been punished in the present case, and it is con- 
ceivably quite true that one or more of the actual 
rioters has lost his head. But a military official who 
shut his door in Mr. Lowis’ face, when the latter sought 
refuge from the mob, remains at large and Sir Ernest 
has rightly and naturally declined to attend an imperial 
reception until this man and his fellows have been 
dealt with in accordance with their crime. It is an 
unfortunate corollary of the policy which permitted the 
return of the Empress Dowager and her clique to 
Peking and power that officials who stood by assenting 
to, if they did not instigate, the murder of missionaries, 
during the late outbreak, were allowed to escape with 
nominal banishment which is known to mean, in many 
cases, honourable residence among their friends. The 
resent incident may furnish a commentary, and an 
illustration of the different lights in which foreign and 
Chinese Governments occasionally interpret written 
undertakings. 

We confess to retaining a full measure of the appre- 
hension expressed in the SarurDAy Review of 2 August 
as. to the practical results of the Commercial Treaty, 
which was then foreshadowed and was actually 
signed on 5 September last. Sir James Mackay has 
expressed himself sanguine as to the intention of the 
Chinese to carry out, and to pursue, the reforms which 
it schedules. But Sir James’ experience of China dates 
only from last year; whereas there are many who re- 
member the Chinese promising—and failing to perform 
—most of the conditions which they have now glee- 
fully scheduled afresh. Those who recall for instance 
Lord Elgin’s conviction that he had settled the 
Inland Transit question by Article 28 of the Treaty 
of Tientsin may doubt whether the very complicated 
Article 8 with its sixteen sections and numerous 
explanatory paragraphs will prove more efficacious 
than that earlier attempt at a time when Peking 
had not yet discovered the extricative and recoil- 
ing properties of loans. Mr. Archibald Little, whose 
knowledge of the Chinese and of trade in the 
Yangtze Valley and. Szechuen is probably unsur- 
passed, has given it (in a letter which appeared in the 
“‘North China Herald” of 25 June) as his experience 
that lekin.and the so-called ‘‘ destination ” tax together 
rarely equal and never exceed 5 per cent.—making, 
with the import duty, 10 per cent. against the 12} of 
the proposed import duty and surtax by which Sir James 
Mackay pledges us to purchase exemption. ‘‘ As every- 
one who has had experience of lekin knows however 
(Mr. Little continues) it is not the amount of the lekin 
we suffer from, it is the delay caused by examination of 
our goods, and the frequent injury caused by such 
examination by the salt and opium lekin stations as well 
as by the numerous stations of the foreign customs that 
so seriously hamper our trade.’”’ The new treaty 
certainly abolishes the term lekin; and promises to 
abolish the barriers for its collection ; but it retains the 
salt and opium stations and fails to explain how those 
stations are to detect whether a boat is smuggling salt 
or opium except by examining her cargo. One of the 
chief reasons, it is now recognised, for the failure of Lord 
Elgin’s stipulation that the payment of 2} per cent. in 
commutation of transit dues should free goods through- 
out the Empire from further charge was that it omitted 
to provide that this tax should go into the Provincial 
Exchequers.in lieu,of dues which were admittedly theirs. 
Sir James Mackay has tried to rectify that omission— 
not by.a treaty clause as its importance would deserve— 
but by an annex in which the Chinese commissioners 
say they have memorialised the Throne to the effect 
that as a portion of the revenue of the different pro- 
vinces is reserved for their local expenditure, it is 
**necessary.to .. . issue an edict... directing the 
Board of Revenue to find out what proportion of the 
provincial revenues derived from lekin of all kinds. . . 


each province has hitherto had fo remit, and what pro- 
portion it has been entitled to retain, so that. . . 
due apportionment may be made” &c. One more 
familiar perhaps than Sir James Mackay with the 
ways of Peking might be reminded of a little fable 
about two cats which being unable to agree about 
dividing a piece of cheese laid the matter before a 


.monkey. The monkey took to himself a pair of scales, 


divided the cheese into two pieces and proceeded to 
weigh them one against the other—but finding them 
unequal bit a piece alternately off each under pretence 
of trying to equalise them—till the cats seeing their 
cheese in danger of disappearing altogether begged 
him not to give himself any more trouble but to give 
them what remained; whereupon the monkey crammed 
the final morsel into his own mouth as his fee for 
adjudication and bade them both good morning. The 
chief difference in the present case is that there are 
several cats, which will increase the difficulty of adjust- 
ment and facilitate the acquisitions of Peking. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MISSION. 


S* weeks ago it seemed as though Lord Milner 
must come to England again to give Mr. 
Chamberlain the information which only the ‘‘ man on 
the spot” can get. A fresh conference between the 
Colonial Secretary and the High Commissioner seemed 
the only effective way of dealing with the awkward 
situation in the Cape Colony which had arisen out of 
the refusal to suspend the Constitution, and with the 
state of tension into which the gold industry had been 
thrown by the uncertainty prevailing as to the fiscal 
treatment of the new colonies by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Mr. Chamberlain’s present plan improves upon 
this proposal. The information with which Lord 
Milner would have supplied him he will now be able 
to obtain for himself at first hand. 

The main lines of British policy in South Africa have 
been laid down by the logic of events. For the imme- 
diate administration of the Dutch population there is 
Lord Milner’s watchword—Never again. For the 
future relationship of England with South Africa there is 
the Fox principle—the basis of our colonial policy since 
1791—‘‘ The only method of retaining distant colonies 
with advantage is to enable them to govern themselves ”. 
Not only so, but the results of those inquiries into the 
social and physical conditions of South Africa, which it 
was happily found possible to conduct in spite of the 
protraction of the war, are ready to hand. Owing to 
the fact that the Dutch are settled on the land while the 
English have collected in the towns and on the mines, 
the two races of colonists have been kept apart, and 
practically the whole of the country population of South 
Africa is hostile to English ideas, if not to English 
rule. In order to break down this artificial line of 
cleavage and to convert the Dutch to loyalty, a British 
population must be settled on the land side by side with 
the Dutch. But before British agricultural emigrants 
can be introduced in anything like sufficient numbers, 
the cultivable area of South Africa must be largely in- 
creased, and the productiveness of the cultivated areas 
in existence must be stimulated. Nature provides all 
the material elements necessary for the development 
and the extension of the habitable area of South Africa. 
What is wanted, as Mr. Willcocks’ report has shown, 
is a common system of water storage and irrigation for 
all South Africa west of the Drakenberg. This, together 
with the extension of the railways, will provide ample 
homes for British immigrants without displacing the 
Dutch. The task of giving water to South Africa is 
easier than the task of giving water to Egypt; yet the 
closing of the sluices of the great Nile reservoir at 
Assuan shows that this latter task has at length been 
successfully accomplished. The fusion of the two 
races by the agency of British agricultural settle- 
ments is, therefore, closely connected with the 

hysical regeneration of South Africa by irrigation. 

But both processes depend for their accomplishment 

upon the prosperity of the gold industry on the 

Randt. Even in the matter of water supply, Mr. 

Willcocks tells us, the gold industry has the first claim. 
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“The prosperity and well-being of every interest, not 
only in the Transvaal, but in South Africa generally, 
will depend on the prosperity of the Randt, certainly 
for the next fifty years. Though my life has been spent 
in the execution of irrigation projects and the further- 
ance of agricultural prosperity, I feel that under the 
special conditions prevailing in South Africa, the 
suggestion of any course other than the obvious one of 
first putting the Randt mines on a sound footing as far 
as their water supply is concerned would have constituted 
mea bigot. Ten acres of irrigable land in the Mooi or 
Klip River valleys with Johannesburg in the full tide of 
prosperity will yield as good a rent as forty acres with 
Johannesburg in decay.” Not less certain is it that 
from an administrative point of view the interests of 
South Africa as a whole must be put before the 
interests of any single colony. The first necessity for 
the successful execution of the measures necessary for 
the material prosperity of South Africa—irrigation, 
immigration, railway extension and the cheapening of 
the necessaries of life—is the creation of a central 
authority. Federal union is, of course, the admitted 
goal of South African statesmanship ; but, pending 
the creation of a federal system, all the powers of a 
federal authority inseparable from the execution of 
these measures ought to be concentrated in the 
office of the High Commissioner. It is just here 
where the neglect to suspend the Cape Constitution 
has told with fatal effect. By maintaining the 
existing Cape Constitution against the will of the 

eat majority of the Loyalist members of the Cape 
Lactleoure, we have placed half of European South 
Africa under the control of an authority—the Bond- 
ridden Cape Parliameut—which has shown itself not 
merely jealous of but actively hostile towards Lord 
Milner, the representative of the Imperial Government 
and the chief agent of Imperial policy. After a war of 
two and a half years, waged at a cost of £200,000,000 
to establish the supremacy of England, we have care- 
lessly handed back half of European South Africa to 
the control of the Dutch. If anyone has not yet suffi- 
ciently realised the fact, we would refer him to the 
report of the Chairman of the Committee of the Cape 
Parliament appointed to inquire into the alleged dis- 
loyal practices of the Bond during the war. This 
Committee has found that such an inquiry ts impos- 
sible, for the simple reason that it would involve an 
examination of the conduct of every member of the 
Cape Legislature who is also a member of the Bond, 
and it has therefore asked to be discharged. 

It is in respect of these two questions—the suspen- 
sion question and the proposed assignment of part of 

the cost of the war to the Transvaal—that the public 
“ imterests will be most conspicuously furthered by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa. Whatever deci- 
sions he may form as to these matters, after he has 
studied the actual circumstances on the spot, will be 
final. Possibly Mr. Chamberlain’s decisions will not 
differ greatly—if at all—from the recommendations that 
Lord Milner would have made. But the country will 
acquiesce in judgments which Mr. Chamberlain can say 
are the result of his own personal observation, when 
it might have questioned such judgments based solely 
upon the advice of Lord Milner. 


GREEK AT OXFORD. 


Ts advocates of the old and the new learning are 
to have a pitched battle in Congregation during 
the present Oxford term. Two resolutions which are 
to be proposed would, if carried, enable a student to 
take a degree without being obliged at any point of his 
academic life to pass an examination in Greek. To 
some small extent Responsions guides the curriculum 
of the public schools, and if a man may dispense 
with Greek in Responsions it follows that he may be 
free of it in the subsequent examinations as well as 
at school. It is proposed that candidates shall 
not be required to offer both Greek and Latin in 
Smalls : and that either Greek or Latin must be offered 
with French or German. Though this leaves an 


option between Latin and Greek it may be taken as 
agreed that the object is to eliminate Greek and 
substitute for it one of the modern languages mentioned. 
What is to be gained by this substitution? Neither 
French nor German nor any other modern language 
can rank with either of the classical languages as an 
instrument of real education. It is not under any such 
pretence that Greek is to be waived aside, and the 
persons who are trying to bring about the change do not 
deny its superiority. In addition to the advantages that 
Latin and Greek have over modern languages merely 
as ancient languages not embarrassed with unsettled 
questions of modern history and politics, Greek has, 
in itself as a language, an intrinsic superiority over 
every possible rival. It is not necessary to go 
over the old ground again to show what these ad- 
vantages are, as there is no real dispute about the 
matter. The objections really made against Greek are 
that the time and labour bestowed on it, if a standard 
of excellence is not attained beyond that fixed by 
Responsions, might be more profitably applied to some 
other subject. {It would be difficult to deny that the 
student who has no more Greek scholarship than he 
finds sufficient for Smalls is not to be regarded as 
exemplifying in his culture the peculiar merits of a 
thorough discipline in Greek. Yet many who have 
been compulsorily kept at Greek for many years do 
not get beyond this abortive stage. The students 
who have other aims than the study of classics as a 
special study pass on to their real pursuits leaving 
their Greek at this point very gladly: as gladly as 
they would have let it entirely alone if the plan of 
University studies had allowed them. 

Probably if the methods of teaching Latin and Greek 
were different the results in these languages might 
be, as Professor Postgate has been saying in the 
‘*Fortnightly Review” for this month, very much 
better. As it is the would-be substituters of French 
or German point derisively to the fact that the 
particular educational value of Greek is in practice 
rarely conferred by its study in schools and at 
the University. Granting this, what do they want 
to do but substitute admittedly inferior languages. 
which would not be in the least degree better 
taught than are Latin and Greek at present? If the 
object is to make them as good educational instruments 
as their nature allows them to be, it is as necessary 
to improve the method of teaching thetn as of teach- 
ing Greek; one would be as easy or as difficult 
to reform as the other; and in the result the Greek 
discipline might as well be kept for whatever it is. 
worth. But the real attraction to those who wish for 
French or German instead of Greek is that they are 
supposed to be so much more practical. With school- 
masters as with the public that is at the bottom of all 
the dissatisfaction against Greek, and the booming of 
French and German. Greek does not offer so many 
commercial advantages. But whatever advantages of 
this kind French and German may have—and why not 
Spanish, or Russian, or Italian ?—the University is not 
the proper place in which those peculiar merits can be 
obtained. We will leave out of account the argument 
that a University ought not to be a commercial or 
technical institution, and speak of it as having commer- 
cial and technical faculties in which French and German. 
might be of practical use. Even for this purpose 
French and German cannot be effectually taught at 
Oxford. Those who want them for this use must go: 
to the countries where they are spoken and learn them 
there. Nothing else is practical enough; and the 
student who substitutes French or German for Greek in 
Smalls with this view will find himself no better 
off than if he had spent the time over Greek or Latin. 
So that neither for educational nor for practical ends do- 
we see what is to be gained by making a modern. 
language compulsory instead of Greek. 

Latin would in practice under such a scheme as is: 
proposed remain the one language for the purpose of 
that linguistic training which must always remain the 
base rock of school education. But there still has to 
be considered what other subject shall take the place of 
the dropped Greek; meaning by this of course in the 
quantitative and not the qualitative sense. In the 


latter sense there would be little meaning in a com=- 
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parison of Greek with any other language subject such 
as French or German which, as we have said, is a totally 
useless substitution. But there is in the study of science 
a means of mental discipline which has never yet been 
appreciated at its full value by teachers who adhere to 
the traditional subjects of education. The earlier 
advocates of the teaching of science such as Tyndall 
and Huxley pleaded for it on the ground of its educa- 
tional value. Later supporters of it have been carried 
away by the prevailing cry for the teaching of practical 
subjects ; for something which would pay in a business 
sense or at a professional examination. That is not at 
all the object of the suggestion that instead of intro- 
ducing French or German into Responsions the addi- 
tional subject to be offered to take the place of the 
elimgnated Greek should be a science subject. 
From a purely educational point of view the conjunc- 
tion of Latin with the thorough study of wisely selected 
science subjects would be a far more efficient instrument 
than the proposed combination of Latin and French 
or German. The imagination, the judgment, precision 
of thought, precision of statement, accuracy as to 
facts, the habit of applying the test of reality to all 
views, theories, and hypotheses, are cultivated by the 
serious study of science almost by what we may call 
mere contact with its subject matter. As to the value 
of this subject matter we wish to do no more than refer 
to its supreme importance as including a range of facts 
of which one cannot be ignorant without incapacitat- 
ing oneself for thinking on many of the most serious 
problems of modern life. Yet there is an absolutely 
appalling ignorance of them amongst well-educated 
people ; and they have been ignored or at most treated 
casually owing to the almost exclusively literary train- 
ing which has alone been regarded as education. They 
have come, somewhat late, to be recognised as of 
value for other purposes than education; and the 
danger is that they should be disregarded and treated 
contemptuously by those who rightly contemn the 
demand of a place for scientific studies in the education 
curriculum because they are useful in the narrow utili- 
tarian sense of the word. The utilitarianism which the 
true educationist requires is that of the method which 
gives an efficient mental training so that future acquisi- 
tion of knowledge becomes merely an easy exercise of 
faculty. The number and variety of subjects are of no 
importance ; the important point is that a few well selected 
should be thoroughly studied. Apart from a certain 
amount of information which must come in the course 
of school teaching, almost any subject has in itself 
the potentiality of an efficient means of mental dis- 
cipline. In the study of science there is a disciplinary 
method which would not be superfluous as would be the 
addition of French or German to Latin. 


THE LITERARY ASPIRANT. 


be gee journalism has done one good thing. By 

reducing literature to terms of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, calculated at the rate of so many shillings to 
the inch, it has largely cleared away that ridiculous 
social nuisance—the literary aspirant; suppressed him 
by sucking him in. The aspirant without an aspirate, as 
he more often was, is engulfed in the maw of the snippet 
press, and whether he thrives there or dies is seldom 
heard of again. To-day, Arthur Rhodes, Diana of the 
Crossways’ protégé, would undoubtedly send “pars” 
to Messrs. Harmsworth or Sir George Newnes, and, 
occasionally getting one in and getting paid for it, 
would see himself already crowned with literary laurel, 
and to the end of his days would never do anything but 
write snippets. He would be one of ten thousand others 
and would never more be heard of any more than 
he would be missed. That is an admirable social 
diversion, and sound economic reform. So that even 
we are able to put one good thing, the only one it is to 
be feared, to the credit of snippet journalism. If a 
young shopman, a junior clerk, an ambitious mechanic, 
chooses to get his living by writing paragraphs instead 
of following his orthodox occupation, it does not matter 


he did anything else. If all day long you do nothing but 
copy figures, or tot them up, or take down letters in 
shorthand, you can hardly be intellectually alive. But 
there it is: progress has required that a vast number 
of humans should merely be machines: and in our 
supremity of civilisation we all agree that it must 
be so, and we gaily wash our hands of it: nor do 
the victims, the human machines, object in the 
least. Most of them are exceedingly anxious to 
be nothing but machines. So that the shopman 
and clerk turned paragraphist have so far not suffered. 
And at any rate it is much better to get a living 
by writing to the yard-measure than to fail to get a 
living by drivelling about poetry, puling about fame, 
sacrificing life on the altar of literature, hanging on 
to patrons’ or patronesses’ skirts, an outsider perpetu- 
ally hovering round sets and circles where nothing gives 
him the smallest right of entry except his own bastard 
ambition ; infinitely elated once or twice a year because 
admitted on sufferance to sit at table, or under, with 
distinguished people, depressed to the very dregs of 
degradation because unrecognised the next day: his 
supposed successful career meaning only the burdening 
of the world with another inferior author, real success 
being his return to the desk or the counter in disgust at 
failure ; the usual end death in a garret. What a con- 
trast is all this to the humility of Charles Lamb and his 
plaintive farewell to the counting-house which he had 
served not the less steadily because he was winning 
immortality elsewhere. 

This kind of career at one time seemed to be thought 
interesting. Some people apparently discovered romance 
in this abject waste of life solely because the wastrel 
dubbed himself an author, or a would-be author. Con- 
trariwise, if a literary man who was paying his way 
threw over authorship and posed as a merchant but 
failed, so far from admiring him, those people would 
have howled at him, and sneered at his failure. At 
one time people had an unaccountable way of associa- 
ting fame and distinction pre-eminently with writing. 
The insignificant and obscure person who thought he 
felt noble ambitions springing in his soul invariably 
turned to authorship; while those who should have 
kicked him out of his folly smiled on him and his 
aspirations, not that there was much sunshine to fruc- 
tification in the smile. But the literary aspirant was 
interesting to fashion, and not at all the less so for 
dying in the gutter. Romantic: they said; another 
sacrifice to literature ! 

We have have always felt that Diana of the Cross- 
ways was extremely wrong in her petting and patroni- 
sing of Arthur Rhodes;. and Tom Redworth in his 
instinctive dislike of the youth and in getting him away 
from literature to a secretaryship showed his character 
perhaps more clearly than in anything else he does or 
says in the whole book. A sensible and able man, such 
as Tom Redworth, was bound to feel impatient con- 
tempt for Arthur Rhodes. But Redworth made one 
mistake: he objected to having poets for clerks ; there 
is never any danger of that ; he should have objected to 
having clerks for poets. Arthur is so fine a portrait 
of the type that it is best for our purpose merely to 
name him ; and every reader will recognise our aspirant. 
The lawyer’s clerk who thinks himself a poet, whom his 
lady patron pats on the back and calls a genius, the 
prig who in the society of his betters whines and tries 
epigrams because the critics had not praised his book 
sagen Sneer” well deserved the Hon. Percy 

acier’s stare), the driveller who makes love to his lady 
patron, ‘‘ blissfully athirst, untroubled by a hope” ; 
** she was his foam-borne goddess”. It is not easy to 
imagine a more miserable figure than that made by 
ee Rhodes: and he is the literary aspirant to the 
life. 

The truth is that literary aspirations should mercilessly 
be crushed: the only rational advice to give to any 
one, especially a young man, who talks of giving up 
work of any kind for literature is ‘‘don’t”. That 
advice can never do any harm: he who has it in him 
to accomplish real literature will accomplish it. It is 
not literature that moves the youthful aspirant ; it is a 
morbid idea of fame, a false notion of elevation of 
some kind, glory over his former mates; and this 


very much. Of course, he will be a lost soul intel- 
lectually, but he wou!d probably be intellectually lost, if 


feeling is not to be compared even to the rather un- 
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wholesome and yeasty yearning of the young Carlyle. 
After expressing wonder in one of his letters whether 
he had genius or no he adds ‘‘but:I have unrest 
enough to serve a parish”. The youthful aspirant has 
nothing he really wants to say, but he itches to be say- 
ing something. As Georges Sand suggests; he is 
simply amalade. The itch to write wants a cold douche. 
Let him do something, know something, feel some- 
thing, if possible think something: the last thing he 
need trouble himself about is writing. And that is 
also the way he will trouble others least. 


OLDER EDINBURGH. 
Il. 


ee was paradoxical that Edinburgh with its obser- 
vances of the Mosaic ritual had always prided 
itself on its intelligent criticism of the drama. One 
remembers the tremendous battle over John Home’s 
** Douglas ”, when Jupiter Carlyle led for the defence 
and won a hard-fought contest, after censures in the 
high Ecclesiastical Courts. Dr. Morris of “‘ Peter’s 
Letters” writes that Edinburgh audiences professed 
themselves more fastidious than those of the metro- 
polis. Some forty years ago the theatre had fallen 
somewhat into disrepute, and on ordinary occasions 
was little frequented, even by folks of fashion belonging 
to the more liberal Episcopalian Communion. | The 
chief patrons of the boxes and stalls were fast youths 
who looked in, at half-price, after dinner. Yet the 
glories of the earlier generation had not been altogether 
eclipsed: old playgoers. still remembered the days, 
when the Sheriff of Selkirk beamed on the performances 
of John Siddons and his sister; and their relative 
Murray was still running ‘‘ Royal” which stood 
on the site of the present Post Office. There was 
the rival house at ‘‘the head of the Leith Walk”, 
frequently burned down, but always rising from its 
ashes. Murray, with his portly figure, made an 
admirable Falstaff. It was his presentation of the 
knight in the ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor”, which 
gave me an abiding love for Shakespeare, and made 
Herne’s oak and its surroundings holy ground. Even 
more vivid are recollections of the nights when old 
Mackay was engaged to star it. To all seeming, the 
veteran was as fresh as at his début, when the author 
of ‘Rob Roy” sent him a bank note, enclosed in a 
letter of congratulation and advice. He was inimitable 
in the portly Baillie of the Sautmarket, but perhaps 
even better as Peter Peebles. The man must be a 
great comedian who brings down the house, with a 
couple of insignificant words, emphasised by a lifting 
of the eyebrows : and | can never forget the effect of 
his *‘Black Cédlin”, when the billet announcing 
General Campbell’s approach is brought to the startled 
conspirators. It was pregnant with grim suggestion 
of scaffolds, confiscation, and exile. In lighter vein 
he made another astounding hit, in his address to the 
Quaker: ‘‘Lord mend your eyesight neighbour, that 
dinna ken grey hairs frae a tow wig.” But if those 
veterans were soon to vanish, they had been giving 
hints to illustrious successors. The mantle of Murray, 
the tragedian, had fallen on Irving, though I never 
remember seeing him act. But there was a young 
comedian who became at once a popular favourite, 
doing more than any man to fill the house, and 
his name was Toole. Perhaps the Artful Dodger 
was his favourite part ; when he let his humorous 
extravagances run riot he was applauded to the echo, 
when he gagged a discrétion. I remember how, 
setting possibilities and conventionalities at defiance, 
he would bend over the front of the prisoner’s dock 
to lecture the worthy magistrate ‘‘as a father”. 
In screaming farce, when indifferently supported, he 
would carry the whole burden lightly on his. shoul- 


ders. And talking of farce, I recollect the début of 


one of the first of the aristocrats who took to the 
stage as a profession. Though not greatly gifted, Sir 
William Don made a decided hit, for there was novelty 
in the appearance of a ruined baronet. He was the 
heir of Sir Alexander, apropos of whose post mortem 


Scott remarked, ‘‘ odd enough to have a man, probably 
a friend of two days before, slashing at your heart like 
a bullock’s”. Sir William made the most of his physi- 
cal advantages. Standing six feet three or so, with 
long legs like a pair of compasses, he could always 
fetch the gallery by playing the inebriate and making 
idiotic snatches ata glove lying on the ground. More- 
over he had married an actress as short as he was 
long, and the bride brought the absurd contrast as her 
portion for she literally played up to her husband. 

Forty years ago there were still survivals of the older 
manners. When Colonel Mannering visited Edinburgh, 
a cadie guided him to Pleydell’s lodgings and after- 
wards to Clerihew’s, and Pleydell put Dominie Sampson 
in charge of another cadie. The cadies, like the 
Gallegans who were the water-carriers of Madrid,ewere 
a Highland guild, with some of the barbaric virtues, 
but with neither morals nor principles. They sold 
themselves body and soul to their employer for the 
time, and charged themselves with the most questionable 
missions, asking no questions. They knew every close 
and darksome den in the old town, and as it was their 
business to gather scandalous gossip they were the most 
serviceable of spies—and worse. No Figaro was more 
tactful in conveying a billet-doux, and the fraternity was 
always able and ready to help each other When 
society shifted to the new town, with its lightsome 
thoroughfares and severe respectability, their occupation 
was well-nigh gone. But as Scott speaks of stray 
survivors of the old Town Guard of the Porteous riot 
flitting spectre-like round the statue of King Charles in 
Parliament Close, so forty years ago there were repre- 
sentatives of the cadies in the light porters. They 
carried bundles of law papers for the writers, or carpet 
bags for casual tourists. With leathern straps on their 
shoulders they lounged on benches at street corners ; 
they spoke broken Scotch with a strong Gaelic accent, 
and in their weather-beaten faces you could see that 
whether business were brisk or slack they were good 
customers to the publics. But the veritable cadie, in 
place of carrying messages or guiding strangers, had 
betaken himself to carrying golf clubs. Golt was the 
solitary distraction in which men of any age or profes- 
sion could indulge without losing caste or credit. I 
dare to say the Lord President might have played a 
round with the Moderator of Assembly without letting 
himself down. Still on Bruntsfield Links, sacred from 
building operations, and overlooked by Heriot’s 
Hospital, burghers as grave as ‘“‘Jingling Geordie” 
might be seen doing the. daily round in scarlet coats 
bleached by sun and storm. No one that I ever heard 
of played on Leith Links, where James Duke of York 
used to take his pleasure, as tradition was still proud 
to tell. Musselburgh was the great resort, and as 
golf was not so pepular a game as curling, the links in 
those days, save on a Saturday, were seldom over- 
crowded. I cannot say so much for the parlour at 
Mrs. Forman’s, near Drummore, so often mentioned 
in Carlyle’s Reminiscences, where each party on its 
rounds made a point of lunching on the simple fare of 
— haddocks and eggs. But even those pro- 
essionals who indulged in golf were bound by the 
proprieties. One blazing summer day—there are hot 
days in the Lothians—I cast my coat and gave it to the 
cadie to carry. I attracted more attention in an hour 
than I had ever done in a year’s walking of the Parlia- 
ment House. 

The worst of it for an aspiring young advocate was 
that he lived under the microscope and had to be 
hypercritical in spite of himself. He was on show in 
the Parliament House from nine to one, which was by no 
means unamusing. It was and is a sort of Paul’s Walk, 
where all manner of business is transacted. There was 
abundance of bright talk, an excellent library, all the 
latest publications and journals, with the chimerical 
hope of being hired and briefed. It was tantalising when 
a solicitor dropped your arm after friendly talk to hold 
business converse with a brother of the gown, but 
there was always the chance of your genius being re 
cognised. There was none of the weary waiting in 
lonely chambers as in London. At one you were per- 
mitted to go free, if your business was not engrossing. : 
All the same you were supposed to be reading in your 
rooms, and the professional public had its eye on ycu. 
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If fond of horse exercise, and the environs are singularly 
seductive, you dared not for your life ride down Princes 
Street. A day with the hounds meant professional con- 
demnation, and I might use a stronger word. On 
Saturdays only you enjoyed a legitimate half holiday, 
and I recollect a'gaunt old judge, bound in shrivelled 
parchment, bidding me one bright afternoon, go and 
have a good walk, as I must want it after the study of 
the week. The absurdity made me burst out laughing, 
and to this hour I cannot be sure whether he spoke 
‘* sarcastic” or no. 

Apropos of cadies, I mentioned Clerihew’s, and every- 
one remembers Colonel Mannering’s amazement when 
he caught Pleydell presiding at high jinks in that 
pandemonium of roasting and grilling. Great lawyers 
had long ceased to frequent Clerihew’s where once 
it had been their habit to hold consultations. But there 
was still.a sublimated Clerihew’s in the Flesh Market, 
the only place to get a genuine Scotch dinner in 
perfection. The approaches were as little allur- 
ing as the name of the locality. To put it 
bluntly, you needed a strong stomach to face them, 
and indeed this was indispensable for the feasting to 
follow. But it was a decent house when you were over 
the threshold, and many a pleasant memory associates 
itself with the dingy curtained dining-room. It was all 
the better if you sent your own wine, but the brands 
of stronger liquors were unexceptionable. The menu 
was admirable and left safely to the landiord. You 
began with cock-a-leekie or barley broth: there were 
crappit heads, salmon or sea-trout: sheep’s-heads 
followed by steaks sent up hot and hot, winding up 
with marrow-bones and toasted cheese. But the grand 
feature of the banquet was the haggis; the gush of 
balmy fragrance at the insertion of the knife would 
have given an appetite under the ribs of death. The 
secret of judicious excess was an occasional chasse 
of whisky. Once when entertaining English guests, 
giving one of them his directions, I had asked him to 
order dinner. The dinner was served en régle, till a 
haggis came up—a pitiful abortion, the size of an apple. 
The host appeared in answer toa peremptory summons. 
The apology came before speechless indignation found 
voice. ‘Lord bless me sir, gin I had only known it 
was you. They told me there were to be Englishers, 
and I kenned weel they would never settle the haggis 
wi’ a dram”. All the same, we were indebted to those 
Englishers for a hint which would have been priceless 
to Heliogabalus. They had lunched late and heavily, 
and were in despair in the prospect of the impending 
dinner. In the interval they chanced to take a Turkish 
bath, and they walked from it to the Scottish banquet 
with appetites that left nothing to desire. 

ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


A LONDONER’S AUTUMN. 


has been complaining of the present 

year, and not unreasonably. How many well- 
earned and longed-for holidays it has spoiled! How 
many days of enforced hard work have its piercing 
winds and cheerless skies rendered more than ordinarily 
trying! In a couple of months we shall have said 
good-bye to it, and there will be little sadness in the 
farewell. We said good-bye to the spring without 
regret, for indeed there was no spring. We said good- 
bye to the summer without regret, for indeed there was 
no summer. It seems that now we shall say good-bye 
to the autumn without regret, for who will dream of 
calling it ‘‘ season of mellow fruitfulness, close bosom- 
friend of the maturing sun”? The corn-fields never 
ripened to gold. The apples never reddened in the 
orchards. The very blackberries on the hedgerows for 
all their promised profusion hang there still stunted. 
The best we can say of this poor year of ungrace is 
that the green leaves have stayed somewhat longer on 
the trees. But then in autumn it is not green leaves 
that we look for. 

It is a poor business, however, this grumbling at 
fate, and a man does well to purge himself of it 
speedily. For after ali in her worst moods nature has 
always delights enough at hand. Ifshe is not in one of 


her large and gracious moods, magnificent and profuse, 
at least what delicious passages and details of beauty 
the quiet and discerning eye never fails to find in her. 
If the sun does not shine, what loveliness there is in the 
delicate varying greys of the landscape! If the leaves 
fall green and pallid, what unspeakably rich sprays, 
mottled with purple and crimson, hang here and there 
on the bramble bushes, perhaps the more appreciated 
that we must needs look for them! If the birds are 
quiet and rare, what a peculiar delight it is once or 
twice in our walk to catch a robin on some bare twig 
silhouetted against the sky in his rich winter coat, and 
boldly staring at us with those big black eyes ! 

It is an old story man’s restlessness, his blindness to 
the good things present around him, his foolish fancy 
to be elsewhere and otherwise than he is, his loss of 
happiness by ever seeking for it. It may be said that 
to expect this spirit of quietude and discernment in the 
modern Londoner is not only vain, but contrary to 
sound morals. We hear much in certain quarters 
about the duty of discontent. ‘‘The spreading of the 
hideous town” is no doubt a fact; and a fact, it is 
urged, which should breed discontent, disgust, revolt. 
It is not possible for any sensitive person to be in- 
different to this spreading hideousness, or effectively to 
console himself with the scraps of beauty still spared to 
him, or with the touches of a kindly nature transform- 
ing by her magic light and atmosphere even man’s 
worst impertinences. This is not possible; and if 
possible it were, it would be a disaster to prophesy 
against. To look up at the untidy network of sagging 
wires that disfigure the sky at Holborn Bars, and to 
say, ‘‘ Never mind, this is inevitable modern business, 
let us turn aside and console ourselves in Staples Inn”, 
is, Says our critic, not to be philosophic and faithful, 
but simply to fail in duty. To pass through the acres 
of stench and desolation around Stratford, and to say, 
** Never mind, this is inevitable modern business, and 
ten minutes’ ride will take us into Epping Forest”, is 
not philosophy and faith, but simply to fail in duty. 

So preach to us some of our counsellors ; and indeed 
we find it not in our hearts entirely to gainsay them. 
Yet for ourselves, while abating not a jot of our disgust 
and protest in face of much that now characterises our 
largest and richest city in the world, we should think it 
also a failure in duty not to allow ourselves the relish of 
such moments or details of beauty as may yet be had 
now and again for little cost or journeying by even the 
most town-tied of us. Ten days since, on one of the few 
sunny afternoons this season has vouchsafed us, what a 
spectacle of gorgeous colour the chestnuts were on 
Hampstead Heath! The heath this year has no general 
display of autumnal tints to make one stand and gaze. 
The sombre russet of the woods towards Highgate, the 
trees still full of leaves, is impressive but not rich. Here 
and there the pale yellow of some single birch or poplar 
against the sober background is fascinating as a piece 
of fantastic gold pattern on a dark metal or a time-worn 
portrait—a charming incident now and again as one 
walks along, a slight reminder of what autumnal con 
trasts sometimes are. But those chestnuts caught in 
full sunlight—not magnificent trees neither in themselves, 
nay small and clumsy even—but magnificent in their 
transfiguration—what words are to describe them? We 
came upon them suddenly, unexpectedly. Without 
affectation it was a vision that held you for the moment 
speechless, breathless. Their great leaves glowed 
against the green’ grass and bushes of the hill-side as 
masses of burnished gold, of pure glowing amber, of 
whatever you will that may stand for the brilliancy of 
yellow light itself fixed in corporeal shape before your 
eyes. And supporting this radiant foliage, or seen in 
and out between it, the trunks and branches stood 
a rich glowing purple, an intense purple. There 
was nature at her blessed work, with her magic light 
and atmosphere transforming man’s ill work. In the 
pure country no chestnut-trunks under any sun would 
show that depth and hue. It was the London smoke 
upon them that made it possible even for nature herself 
to paint us such a purple. 

It is hard to exaggerate the gratitude of any true 
country-lover caught in the toil of London for the 
preservation of Hampstead Heath so easily accessible 
to him for a spare hour or two in the week. His lungs 
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are cleansed and strengthened by its bracing air, his 
eyes and spirit are refreshed by its wild beauty. And 
if he knows his heath, the crowds that frequent it are 
readily escapable. Our true imprisoned country-lover 
holds too in no slight estimation the beautiful prospects 
of Hyde or Regent’s Park with their fine trees and 
silvan surprises. But though so small a distance sepa- 
rates, say, Regent's Park from Hampstead, to pass from 
the autumn scenery of the one to the autumn scenery of 
the other is to feel transported miles. And yet Hampstead 
itself what an indifferent show it affords us, if we have 
energy and time to be off a few miles further to the 
east, and enter the enchanted glades of Epping Forest 
at Chingford or at Loughton. There is no lovelier 
quiet English woodland scenery to be found in the 
country than this forest to those who know their way 
about it. And there this moment we are writing the 
autumn tints are spread as rich and varied as you shall 
find for all your travelling miles away. One charm of 
the forest is its immense variety of ground and trees. 
It is not an oak forest, or a beech forest, or a hornbeam 
forest, or a birch forest. You shall find all these trees 
in abundance, and others beside them, their autumnal 
colours in happy admixture making monotony impos- 
sible. Here as we stroll amid the bronzed bracken that 
lines some glade or winding path, or stand on the heather 
by the hillside with acres of seemingly impenetrable 
woodland spreading before us, there is surely no range 
of yellow and orange, of orange and russet, of russet 
and quiet purple, that one’s eye misses. And across 
all this varied mass of tawny tints breaks in here and 
there some emphatic note of black from a stalwart 
holly, or of soft grey, it is almost blue, from a 
clump of gorse and broom by the water’s edge, 
or of green from some sturdy belated oak with all 
its foliage fresh upon it as at midsummer. Let us 
confess, if you will, that this year the real reds, the 
crimsons and scarlets, are wanting—for the maples are 
not with us, and the brambles are disappointing. Yet 
exacting a man must indeed show himself who goes not 
away more than satisfied with the rich feast this uapre- 
tending stretch of landscape—shall we say of London 
landscape ?—has offered him. If he finds not in it more 
than he can be thankful for, he will prate to us in vain 
of distant scenery. Assuredly he but babbles and poses. 
If his heart beats not, if his eye-is not ravished, here, 
this poor braggart may ransack the world over, yet 
oy nature in her marvel and beauty stay hidden from 
im. 


MOZART—AN EPILOGUE. 


A CRITIC’S business is to find fault, and last week 

found me so busy fulfilling my mission that I had 
in the end neither time nor space to deal adequately 
with what my title implied to be the subject of my 
article. A better title would have been ‘‘ How Mozart 
is maltreated” ; and then I might have been compelled 
to admit that no one treated him worse than I did. He 
is indeed a gigantic subject to deal with inside the 
limits of one short essay. He died at half Wagner’s 
abe ; he did not enjoy a third of Wagner’s working 
life; at the age he died Wagner had accomplished 
scarcely anything that will live. Yet he wrote as many 
bars of music as Wagner did, if not more; and he 
essayed every form of music known in his day. If he 
did not cover so many sheets of paper as Wagner, if 
owing to the smaller orchestra ot the eighteenth 
century he had not nearly so much manual 
labour to accomplish as Wagner had, the amount of 
fundamental brain-work was none the less for that. 
(I merely make the comparison with Wagner as 
a means of getting some idea of the enormous amount 
of work Mozart achieved.) Besides writing in a vastly 
greater number of forms than Wagner, he invented a 
vastly greater number of themes. The ‘‘ Dutchman”, 
Tannhauser ”, the ‘‘ Ring ”, Tristan ”, the ‘* Master- 
singers”, ‘‘ Parsifal” and a few orchestral pieces— 
these formed Wagner’s life-work. Mozart wrote piano 
sonatas, sonatas for the fiddle and piano, trio, quartets, 
quintets, symphonies, concertos, operas, masses ; and 
even in his most hurried work one finds rarely a 
page that does not contain some miraculously beautiful 
passage. He was an indefatigable magician who 


turned into gold everything he touched; he wrote so 
much that is magically beautiful that it is hard to 
realise that to produce it his brain must have worked 
with almost unparalleled heat and intensity. There is 
no sign of labour, cf effort ; and this is precisely what 
deceives us. Everything seems to have come easily, of 
itself; and itis only after we have made a long and 
close study of his work that we find what an appalling 
task it is to deal with it in ever so summary a fashion. 
Jahn’s life seems long enough: it is certainly a great 
féat to read it through; but even there the exact 
significance and value of Mozart in the history of music 
is only half brought out. It is scarcely a matter for 
wonder that the unlucky author whom I handled rather 
roughly last week utterly failed. 

Mozart was the most completely original of all the 
composers ; and like all highly original men he owed 
much to his predecessors and contemporaries. If he 
had not much luck in his everyday life, in his art he 
was one of the luckiest of men. Bach and Handel had 
driven music through the formal, arithmetical stage ; 
the contrapuntal technique had been perfected ; there 
was not one problem left to solve ; the whole field had 
been explored and mapped out. Haydn had shaped 
the symphony and evolved for the sonata a beautifully 
lucid form. Gluck had taken opera out of the stupid rut 
in which it had been kept by generations of lazy 
Italians. Entered Mozart, the little sensitive vain 
man with a soul like a consuming fire, with a nature 
sweeter and more loving than had been in the world 
before. He mastered the technique of Bach, of Haydn, 
of Gluck; and in his glorious passionate youth set to 
work to use for his own ends all that he had learnt. 
With all his sweetness, sensitiveness, delicacy, there 
was nothing of unmanliness or feebleness in him. With 
all its beauty his music is strong; in his ideals he was 
strong to sternness, even to harshness ; always polite, 
retiring, shy, he was prickly on the subject of music. 
If he did not, like Handel, threaten to throw soprano 
ladies out of the window, he could none the less make 
them understand what he wanted and make them do it- 
When his silly ungrateful emperor Joseph said there 
were too many notes in his music he replied that there 
were just enough. He took the forms of Haydn and 
Gluck and filled them with a content which neither 
Gluck nor Haydn was capable of imagining. Leav- 
ing for the moment the question of the peculiar 
Mozartean loveliness, neither Gluck nor Haydn could 
invent the powerful sinewy themes that we find 
scattered, one might say prodigally wasted, through- 
out his works. A Mozart theme, once heard, remains 
with one for ever. In the whole of Haydn’s instru- 
mental music there is not a theme so forceful, dis- 
tinctive, pregnant with meaning, as the two in the 
first movement of the G minor symphony; magni- 
ficent as old Gluck was his melodies seem colourless 
and insignificant beside those of ‘‘ Figaro” and ‘* Don 
Giovanni”. He did not speak in a loud voice; there is 
nothing in his music like the heroic Siegfried theme of 
Wagner; but his matter is not less important than 
Wagner’s. His was a repressed, concentrated energy ; 
he loaded every phrase with meaning ; his were ‘‘ the 
thoughts that wander through eternity”; and no 
trumpets or trombones were needed to speed them on 
their travels. 

This point of Mozart's essential vigour and manhood 
needs insisting on. The subtlety and fineness of his 
profuse ornamentation, the sad beauty that dis- 
tinguishes every bar he wrote, are far too apt to mislead 
us. He was no consumptive like Chopin ; he was one 
of the order of giants. His place is not with Chopin 
or Mendelssohn, but with Palestrina, Byrde, Purcell, 
Handel, Bach and Beethoven. Anyone who knows 
Mozart, and can distinguish between genuine power 
and mere noise or hysteria, cannot but be exasperated 
by the text-book stuff repeated by the professors day 
after day, month after month, year after year. It 
cannot be said too often or too emphatically that there 
is no flimsiness in this music, but calm strength 
accomplishing the most astounding feats with an ap- 
pearance of ease. If I endeavour to lift a heavy weight 
I perspire and breathe hard ; but a trained athlete will 
do it without the slightest sign of distress. Neverthe- 
less he is exerting the same amount of muscular force. 
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In his manhood, then, we find Mozart living his life 
on the grand scale, squandering in one opera themes 
enough to last a modern composer his lifetime. In 
every form he used he came easily first. With Haydn 
the symphony had grown into shape ; but the periwig, 
and the pencil and ruler, and the midnight lamp, were 
still there. Mozart did not get rid of them at one 
stroke; but by the time he arrived at the three 
tremendous symphonies, the G minor, the C major 
and E flat major, we perceive that the eighteenth 
century has gone out and the nineteenth come in. 
There is still form there; there is not the slightest 
chaos, disorder, looseness; compared with the sym- 
phonies of to-day everything is clear-cut. But with the 
exception of the few bars leading from section to 
section, from the treatment of one subject to the 
next subject, there is no hint of the old fustian: 
every bar means something: there is no more 
of the brainless clatter that pleased the ears of 
the old-world prince-patrons. The G minor remains 
the most perfect symphony in the world. The form is 
clear ; but the hard edges of Haydn are softened away. 
To say that Mozart did not carry the process so far as 
Beethoven did in the Heroic symphony is only to say 
that Mozart lived before Beethoven. But there is all 
Beethoven’s strength with that strange pathetic 
Mozartean beauty—that beauty of which Mozart alone 
amongst the composers had the secret. In that 
beauty as in the strength we find the real Mozart: 
we find the soul of the man in all its sweet tender- 
ness and all its fiery ardour. Nothing like the slow 
movement had ever been written; and it is unlikely 
that anything like it will be written again. The 
C major symphony is more tempestuous ; excepting in 
the slow movement there is little passion: elemental 
energy rather than passion marks the whole work. But 
note the wonderful sweetness with which the old church 
theme makes its appearance at the beginning: of the 
finale, and the pathetic yearning towards the close. 
If we turn to the chamber-music, again Mozart is first 
amongst the masters: the G minor quintet stands 
alone, unapproached and unapproachable. In the 
C minor piano fantasia we have a thing that contains 
enough material for a hundred sonatas. In its dignity, 
its exquisite beauty and its terrible sadness it is pure 
Mozart of the later period ; at times the passion of 
it seems to scorch; yet the balance and poise are 
admirably sustained from the first phrase to the last. 
This man lived in remote regions of thought of which 
we know nothing save what we Jearn from his music. 
Beethoven somehow got a card of introduction, and to 
find that Mozart’s name was written on it we need only 
compare this fantasia with the slow movement of the 
Pathetique sonata, or the opening of the great A minor 
sonata with the finale of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight”. 

Of his most ambitious things it is impossible to say 
more than a word. I have written here about ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni ”—which is still the finest opera in the 
world—of ‘‘ Figaro”, still fresh and gay, and of the 
** Zauberfléte ”, the overture to which is worth many 
gold-mines. There remains the Requiem, which, after 
Palestrina and Byrde—or rather, with Palestrina and 
Byrde—is one of the greatest things ever written for 
the Roman Church. Some day I shall speak of some 
investigations I have made concerning this ; for I want 
to know, for example. how on earth an air of Haydn 
came into it as the ‘‘ Hostias ”, and there are still, after 
all that has been written, other points to settle. 

But to-day I can do no more than remind my readers 
that in Mozart we have one of the most prolific, robust, 
sturdy, intellectual men who have lived on the earth; 
he and Sebastian Bach are the two greatest masters of 
sheer music: they leave far behind them, in the matter 
of technique, Beethoven and Wagner, and even splendid 
old Handel. Schumann, Schubert, Weber, were simply 
children compared with him. He and not Haydn or 
another prepared the way for our modern music. He 
has been out of favour for a long time: he is not 
sufficiently noisy, boisterous ; but he will come into his 
heritage of fame, of something more than lip-worship, 
when we besotted, nervous, superexcited children of 
the nineteenth century re-learn that noise is not music, 
nor hysteria genuine emotion, nor hideous Strauss 
conundrums profound thought. J. F. R. 


TO OXFORD. 


(On reading Matthew Arnold’s Preface again.) 


KNOW no place, sweet Oxenforde, like thee, 
Fam’d with remembrance full from what hath 
been ; 
Still, still unravish’d, as of old serene, 
Yet gazing toward some calmer day to be. 


Man’s soul, man’s culture, these thy sovereign care: 
Thou knowest that we move by light alone, 

By light shall at the last attain the unknown 

And unguess’d greatness, whereto man heir. 


Clear, wakeful city, murmuring larger peace, 
The light around thee hides from too plain eyes 
Thy lucent figure and pure purpose set ; 


Whose tranquil happy cloisters shall not cease 
To harbour beauty, till new days arise 
And banish lurid life and lost regret. 


H. P. Cooke. 


“MY LADY VIRTUE.” 


W* living in a civilised state of society, are con- 

stantly suggesting to one another what is false, 
and suppressing what is true, and even telling down- 
right lies. Otherwise, civilised society would cease to 
exist. To most of us, from time to time, occurs the 
wish that we could be always quite fair and square and 
above-board, and the wish is promptly succeeded by a 
sense of horror at what would happen if we were, and 
by hasty self-justifications for being what we are. 
Suppose, for example, we forbade our servants to say 
‘*not at home” to any visitors except when we were 
actually out of doors. We should not like our privacy 
to be always at anyone’s mercy. If everyone were 
to be always shown straight in, life would become 
intolerable. Therefore a plain refusal and dismissal 
would be the formula. How would our friends take 
it? Very much amiss. And, though most of us 
have friends whom we could well spare, we are 
loth to be altogether friendless. Besides, we are 
highly civilised, and accordingly loth to alienate even 
the undesirable by causing them actual pain. And so 
our servants must continue to fib for us, on the tacit 
understanding that we take the blame in the next 
world. Likewise, in those thousand and one other 
common emergencies of life, where the choice is between 
a slight dishonesty and an all-round unpleasantness, 
we prefer, on the whole, to be slightly dishonest. And 
I think our preference is right. Of course, if strict 
honesty in all things were the general rule of the com- 
munity, then there would be no excuse for the disin- 
genuous person ; for honesty would cause no pain to any- 
one. But, while civilisation endures, such never will be 
the general rule. And there is this further point: 
disingenuousness, being the general rule, is hardly 
disingenuous at all. Truths which we expect to be 
suppressed for us are easily perceptible, and untruths 
which we expect to be suggested are easily seen 
through. The common lies of civilised life are, in fact, 
more ornamental than useful. For instance—to revert 
to the not-at-home problem—we do not always, when 
we hand a visiting-card across a threshold, believe 
literally that our triend is out and about. We may 
believe firmly that he is at home. But if we were told 
that he was at home and inaccessible we should be 
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affronted as by an unfriendly act. Told that he is out, 
we respect his wish for privacy, and scent no slight 
cast by him on ourselves, no reason to suppose 
that he would not generally be quite glad to see us. 
The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
can be told and stomached only by savages. Such, I 
take it, is the conscious or unconscious opinion of the 
ordinary modern person. But there are, here and there, 
some extraordinary persons, whose moral consciences 
are of so fine a fibre, and whose human sympathies are 
so undeveloped, that they shrink from telling an un- 
truth, or pardoning an untruth told to them, in any 
circumstances whatsoever. It is difficult for us to like 
them, but easy to admire them, and easy, too, to pity 
them inasmuch as they must suffer, in the long run, as 
much inconvenience as they cause. And we are glad of 
them, inasmuch as it is amusing (at a safe distance) to 
watch them. One of them is the central figure of Mr. 
Esmond’s new comedy, ‘‘My Lady Virtue”, at the 
Garrick Theatre ; and, though we should shun her in 
real life, she is quite delightful on the stage. 

Lady Ernestone (thus has Mr. Esmond punningly 
entitled her) is no noisy propagandist. She is very 
modest of her priggishness. It has to be dragged out 
of her through severe cross-examination by the minor 
characters in the first act. Indeed, she is one of those 
prigs—the worst kind—who do not know that they are 
prigs. ‘‘Am 1”, she objects, ‘‘a prig because I have 
. convictions? I don’t blame other people for not having 

convictions. That is not their fault. It is their good 
fortune”. Observe that she does not welcome her 
virtuousness as a delightful thing in itself. Rather 
does it seem to her a burden under which she 
must stagger bravely along. She feels that she spreads 
‘discomfort around her, and she wishes she didn’t; but 
it is her métier, and she must stick to it. What other 
people call tact, she calls deceit; and she suggests, 
modestly but withal firmly, that if ever her life came to 
some great crisis where all might be saved by a little 
tact, without harming anyone, she would be as reso- 
futely tactless as ever. Thus is the curiosity of the 
audience whetted. What sort of crisis will her life 
come to? In what kind of ruin will she _ in- 
volve herself for the sake of a principle? Will 
she cut so noble and pathetic a figure that her 
present priggishness will be all forgotten and for- 
given? We suspect that she will. But Mr. Esmond 
has a little surprise in store for us. Lady Ernestone 
does not, in her goodness of heart, get herself into 
trouble—not she! All she does is to try to wreck the 
careers of two other persons. One of these persons is 
Sir George, her husband; the other, Mrs. Bramley 
Burville, her neighbour. Sir George, before his 
marriage, had loved Mrs. Burville before hers, and 
had written passionate letters to her. He was 
abroad when she married, and, imagining her to be 
still a maiden, he wrote to her another passionate 
letter. The correspondence ceased as soon as 
he heard of the wedding. Mrs. Burville, being 
romantic, kept his final letter. Unluckily, it was dated, 
and she was careless, and her husband, into whose 
hands it fell, was hard-up and very unscrupulous. 
Here is the situation. Mr. Burville comes to call on 
Sir George, bringing with him a pocket-book in which 
he has placed the compromising letter. He demands 
in exchange for it the sum of two thousand pounds. 
Otherwise, he will immediately file a petition for 
divorce. He looks rather a fool when he finds that the 
letter is not in the pocket-book after all. As a matter 
of fact, the letter is at this moment in the possession of 
Lady Ernestone, having been stolen back by Mrs. 
Burville and by her mischievously sent to pain the 
wife of her former lover. Enter Lady Ernestone, 
holding the letter in her hand, and presently exit Mr. 
Burville, very grateful to her for voluntarily restoring 
itto him. What was the motive of her generosity ? 
Her love of truth before all things. But*where does 
truth come in? If she had thought that Mrs. Burville 
had committed adultery with her husband, then there 
might have been a high moral reason for exposing her 
to the glare of the divorce court. Considering that 
she herself was the wife of the prospective co-respon- 
dent, who would therefore have been unable to marry 
the respondent in case the decree were granted, and 


considering that the prospective petitioner was an out- 
and-out scoundrel, this high and dry enthusiasm in the 
cause of truth and of the people who enjoy reading the 
newspaper reports of ‘‘scandals in high life” would 
have seemed somewhat unintelligible. Still, it would 
have been right enough from Lady Ernestone’s stand- 
point. As she knew her husband and Mrs. Burville to 
be innocent, there was absolutely no excuse or reason 
for getting them into trouble. She simply made 
a fool of herself. The contrast between the height 
of her principles and the depth of her folly pro- 
vides a screamingly funny scene. But I do not 
think the fun is quite legitimate. We ought to have 
had some previous inkling that Lady Ernestone was 
mentally deficient; and this inkling was not vouch- 
safed by Mr. Esmond. So sudden an aberration as 
hers may be pathologically right, but it is dramatically 
wrong in the case of a character in which we are 
expected to take serious interest. Mr. Esmond seems 
to have realised at this point that no one in the audience 
could again take Lady Ernestone seriously. Her bland 
astonishment at her husband’s displeasure is in the best 
manner of farce. She had thought he would be 
delighted. ‘‘He is angry”, she complains, ‘“‘and I 
had so wanted him to be kind to methisevening”. To 
secure his kindness, she abandons her muddle-headed 
service of the truth, and goes off to Mr. Burville’s flat 
in pursuit of the letter. The letter has already been 
burnt, and the only result of her visit is that she is seen, 
by an ill-natured gossip, in Mr. Burville’sarms. There, 
with that flippant moral, the play should have ended. 
But Mr. Esmond seems to have thought that we might, 
after all, have again begun to take serious interest in 
Lady Ernestone. And so there is a last act, in which 
she is freed of any suspicion of scandal in the eyes of 
her friends. This is a pity. 

Lady Ernestone being the central figure in the play, 
I have taken her as the main theme of this article. I 
wish I had space in which to deal with the other figures. 
They come off far better. Indeed, I think that the 
characters of Mr. and Mrs. Burville are quite the best 
thing Mr. Esmond has yet done. Both are drawn with 
a subtlety and truth that are quite delightful ; and they 
are well realised by Mr. and Mrs. Bourchier. Than Miss 
Eva Moore some larger and more majestic actress is 
needed, I think, to bring out all the fun of Lady 
Ernestone. Max. 


THE LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


HE London Life Association is one of the most 
curious business organisations in existence. On 
the one hand it seems absolutely devoid of any desire 
to let people know that there is such an association, 
and clings persistently to old-time methods, thus 
suggesting lack of business capacity and complete 
indifference to progress ; while on the other hand its 
business is managed so exceptionally well, and pro- 
duces such fine results for its policy-holders that a 
mental conflict arises between the admiration rightly 
felt for what it does, and the amazement felt at what it 
leaves undone. But just because its results are so 
good we are disposed, for the benefit of our readers, 
partially to remedy the lack of enterprise which the 
management displays, and point out some of the 
numerous advantages which it offers. 

The report for last year states that the number of 
new policies issued was 241, assuring £285,900; and 
yielding £11,497 in premiums. This volume of new 
business is probably smaller in proportion to the total 
business than is written by any other life office. The 
policies of the London Life are undoubtedly more 
advantageous than those of the great majority of other 
companies, and it is therefore a great pity to see the 
benefits restricted within such absurdly small limits. 
So far as development of premium income is concerned 
the office is in a state of stagnation, the total premium 
income being £5,000 less than it was four years ago. 

The London Life, quite rightly, makes a point of 
the low rate of expenditure at which the business is 
worked. Treated in the usual way its expenses are 
less than 5 per cent. of the premium income, as com- 
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pared with an average expenditure by the other offices 
of 15 per cent.; but this ratio does not afford a fair 
comparison with other companies, since the Associa- 
tion charges abnormally high rates of premium to com- 
mence with and the bonuses are allotted solely in 
reduction of premium. These reductions are propor- 
tionately very large, as may be seen from the fact that 
while the nominal ptemium income was 4 355,059 the 
actual premium receipts were only £143,655. If the 
expenses were calculated on the premiums actually re- 
ceived they would amount to nearly 12 per cent., but 
this method of dealing with the expenses would be un- 
fairly favourable to the Association, just as the usual 
method is unfavourable. The claims to be met during 
the year were heavier than usual, but in spite of this 
were considerably less than the amount expected and 
provided for. 

The London Life, however, cannot be fairly judged 
from its annual accounts, which give no adequate idea 
of the merits of the Association, and the directors take 
particular pains to disguise the real attractions which 
the Association has to offer. Every three years, how- 
ever, valuation returns are deposited with the Board of 
Trade, and from these it is possible to ascertain the 
superlative excellence of the London Life. The system 
of the Association is to charge a high premium at the 
commencement of the assurance, and at the end of 
seven years to reduce the premiums to 45 per cent. of 
the original amount. 

_ The objection that has been raised to the payment of 
high premiums from the commencement is fairly well 
met by the half-premium system, by means of which a 
loan is made upon the policy, and the premium actually 
payable is reduced to one half the nominal amount. 
These reductions increase with the age of the policy, and 
so large are these reductions that policies issued prior to 
1856 are now paying no premiums at all, and additions 
are being made to the policies. Policies issued between 
1856 and 1866 are practically paying no premiums, and 
subsequent series of policies are receiving reductions 
varying from 85 to 55 per cent. 

There is no kind of doubt that such policies as these 

are among the very best that can be obtained any- 
where ; and if sensible people would only examine for 
themselves the relative merits of different life offices the 
new policies of the London Life would be much more 
numerous than they are at present. The Association 
pays no commission for the introduction of business 
and, as experience unfortunately proves that the great 
majority of people only take policies when they are 
pressed upon them by agents, it is not surprising that 
the new business of the Association is small. It is 
probably not to the interests of the existing members of 
the London Life to pay commission and, by thus in- 
creasing their rate of expenditure, to diminish the profits 
for the members; but it would be very easy, without 
any appreciable increase of expenditure, to make the 
great benefits of the Association more widely known 
than they are. 
_ By so doing they would confer a great boon upon the 
insuring public, and would improve, rather than other- 
wise, the prospects of existing members. The London 
Life is an office of great financial strength and whether 
its policies are kept in force, or surrendered, they prove 
good investments for its members; but, owing to its 
lack of business energy and enterprise, not one person 
in a thousand seriously contemplates effecting assurance 
with it for the simple reason that its merits are never 
presented in an attractive or effective form. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
“BOSS” LOCUTUS EST. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


7 Sloane Street, S.W., 
23 October, 1902. 
Sir,—Oné wonders that Mr. Andrew Lang (who I 


believe is a resident in S. Andrew’s) did not head a 
party against the election of the great American 


‘* Boss” to the Rectorship of that University. What 
qualifications an American man of commerce has for 
the position it is difficult to understand. 

Surely the fact that he once wrote a book called, } 
think, ‘‘ Triumphant Plutocracy”, does not entitle him 
to the suffrages of students, who are mainly poor. It 
was by the work, and from the surplus, and therefore 
unpaid value, created, by men of the class of many of 
the S. Andrew’s students that the great plutocrat rose 
to his present position. Does it endear their Rector to 
them to know that the mere fact of his rise is the main 
weapon in the hands of his class to keep their class 
poor? William Morris has pointed this fact out in his 
own inimitable fashion, and of late Mr. Blachford has 
emphasised it in his ‘‘ Advice to Mr. Smith”’. 

One would like to know if the S. Andrew’s students 
know of the strike at Pittsburg in the works of their 
Rector. Now, sir, a strike is a strike, and cannot be 
conducted with kid gloves ; but no employer of labour 
in Great Britain has ever fought an action against his 
men on strike or had recourse to the good offices of 
Pinkerton’s Police, as the American papers reported the 
Rector of S. Andrew’s to have done. I wonder, sir, 
if the Divinity students approve the economic morality 
of their Rector? Free Trader in Europe for platform 
purposes, and Protectionist in America on account of 
his ‘‘res angusta domi”, as I suppose, now that he 
is Rector, he would describe it, Mr. Carnegie is a per- 
petual, commercial Janus, with an open eye upon both 
hemispheres. 

But the Rectorial Address itself is a pearl above all 
pearls of eloquence. We are to stint ourselves in 
amusements ard in tobacco in order to produce more 
wealth, it appears. What an ideal to hold up before a 
body of young men! Fancy the future ministers in 
their pulpits, in humble imitation of their Rector, 
‘‘waling ” the judicious text, ‘‘ Blessed are the rich, 
for they Aave inherited the earth ”. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM.. 


AMERICANS AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Victoria, B.C. 


Sir,—In a letter published in your issue of 9 August,, 
Alex. Anderson, Jr. states that ‘‘ the population of the 
States is pouring into British Columbia in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, and the United States flag is commoner in. 
British Columbia than the Union Jack which may even- 
tually become a mere decorative accessory, and in every 
direction the Dominion is absorbing the pernicious 
productions of the American press ”. . 

It seems to be a mistake to allow statements of this 
kind to pass without contradiction or explanation, be- 
cause they are apt to be subsequently quoted at incon- 
venient moments as admissions made by leading English 
journals and which have never even been controverted. 
If therefore no one has already referred to Mr. Anderson’s 
letter will you permit me to say, that it is regarded here 
by those who should know as one of the most extra- 
ordinary statements ever seriously made in a newspaper. 
For the last six or seven years I have been a regular 
visitor to British Columbia and cannot remember having 
seen an American flag flying (except over an American 
Consulate) during that time. One or two may have 
escaped my notice or memory, but I doubt it. British 
Columbia is perhaps the worst province Mr. Anderson 
could have selected as a basis forhis argument. There 
are of course many Americans, as there are of most 
nations, at the mines, and during the summer, there 
are many excursions from the American cities of Seattle 
and Tacoma to Victoria, but that covers all the ‘‘ pour- 
ing ” into this province. ‘ 

In Ontario there are several tracts of pine and pulp 
wood in which Americans are partners, and the valuable 
industries in which Americans are interested do not in 


any way suffer from such interest. Up to the yeas 
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1900 (I think) the Michigan Saw-mills were supplied 
with logs cut in Ontario and towed across the lake. 
This pernicious practice was stopped by the Ontario 
Government requiring that logs cut on Crown lands 
should be sawn in the province. The result of this has 
been to close a number of mills in Michigan and to 
transfer the industries to Ontario. Mr. Anderson may 
think this employment of American capital mischievous, 
but he will hardly find anyone in Ontario to agree with 
him, and Canadians would laugh at the idea of its 
having any effect on their nationality, whatever it 
might do with the Americans concerned. 

It is true that large numbers of American settlers are 
coming into ‘‘ Western Canada”, which comprises the 
province of Manitoba, and the three territories, Assi- 
niboia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, but Canadians 
welcome this influx knowing from experience that the 
transplanted Yankee becomes a loyal defender of his 
home and the country in which he has settled and in 
which his children are born. He cannot own his home- 
stead, that is cannot receive his patent for a free 
section, until he has become a British subject, and so 
far I have never met or heard of an American settler in 
the West who was not contented with his new govern- 
ment. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal of truth in what Mr. 
Anderson says or implies concerning the United States’ 
attitude towards Great Britain ; though the feeling is a 
good deal more cordial than I have known it during 
the last thirty years, particularly amongst the educated 
classes; and it is as well to understand that with the 
American nation internatioral politics means business, 
and that with them business is business to the n™ degree. 
The Americans are a generous nation and understand 
acts of friendship, but do not appreciate slobber. They 
have more respect for a nation upholding its rights, as 
they themselves would do, than for one that allows 
things to slide through indifference carelessness or 
timidity. They naturally laugh at England’s fear of 
touching her tariff lest it might offend some other 
nations, knowing so well how little they would regard 
the sentiments of other nations in like circumstances. 
There is, of course, no limit to their ambition; what 
they have, they hold, and what they see they reach for. 
Were this not so one might be excused for doubting 
whether they really come of British stock. 


Yours obediently, 


Moiynevux St. JOHN. 


THE KYMIN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
25 Victoria Street, S.W., 22 October, 1902. 
Sir,—A year and a half ago the National Trust was 


asking for £7,000 to effect the permanent preservation 


of the Brandlehow estate on Derwentwater, and you 
were kind enough to extend the hospitality of your 
columns to us and to help us by commenting favour- 
ably on the scheme. As most of your readers are 
probably aware the £7,000 was obtained, the property 
purchased and on the 16th inst. the land was formally 
declared by Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll to be 
held by the Trust for the public benefit. 

But our work does not stop there, and I have to ask 
you once more to allow the Trust to appeal to your 
readers, this time for a very much smaller sum. £400 
will enable the National Trust to acquire some nixe 
acres on the summit of the Kymin near Monmouth. 
The place is well known to all who are acquainted with 
the Wye Valley, as one of the finest view points in the 
West of England. The spot is also historically inter- 
esting as being the site of the first (and, I believe, only) 
Temple erected in honour of the British Navy. 

Donations should be sent to me at the office of the 
National Trust, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Nice, Bonp, Secretary. 


LORD ROBERTS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Hobart, Tasmania, 15 September, 1902. 


Sir,—*. . . Lord Roberts saved the Empire.” So 
a prominent New York daily expressed itself in review- 
ing the position of affairs in South Africa immediately 
after Earl Roberts’ return to England from the. seat 
of war. In Australia I believe we also entertained 
a very good estimate of Roberts’ services to the empire 
and race and the above extract was not thoughtlessly 
read, but was acquiesced in. Hence the keen regret 
expressed by many out here when we read in recent 
numbers of your publication the attacks made upon 
Earl Roberts’ present administration. -Of course it 
may be said that a General may be a mighty strategist 
and yet be a failure as Commander-in-Cnief. Still out 
here we in the present instance think not. Earl Roberts’ 
past career, his reorganisation of the Indian Army 
making it an almost perfect fighting-machine, assist 
us in our belief as to present capacity for administra- 
tion. With a fuller and deeper patriotism and clearer 
and more unbiased insight, we feel that the SATURDAY 
REVIEW is not acting up to its best traditions in father- 
ing the articles, which savour too much of the traitorous 
party attacks upon Mr. Chamberlain, so unworthy of 
the race; which we, with a truer perception and sense 
of duty towards our kith and kin, would never tolerate 
in the Australian states. With due apologies for 
trespassing and knowing that out here journals 
invariably publish any adverse criticism and presuming 
that you will not be behind your colonial confréres, 
I thank you in anticipation. 

Yours truly, 


Tuomas ARTHUR OKINES. 


[Our correspondent would seem to be of Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinion that the farther you get from 
the metropolis, the greater the capacity for judging 
public matters. For our part we think those who are 
nearer Lord Roberts’ present scene of action are likely 
to make the better critics.—Eb. S.R. | 


NOVELISTS’ INACCURACIES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Fairholme, Greystones, co. Wicklow, 
22 October, 1902. 


Sir,—Allow me very briefly to correct an inaccuracy 
which has crept into Mr. Preston Beecher’s interesting 
letter, published in the SATURDAY REviEw of 20 Sep- 
tember. In Don Quixote (Don Quijote according to 
the modern and disimproved spelling) Sancho Panza 
does not lament the death of his ass, but, in very ludi- 
crous terms, bemoans the loss of it. 

Ginés de Pasamonte one of the men condemned to the 
galleys, whom Don Quixote had released, is represented 
to have stolen the donkey while Sancho and his master 
were sleeping in the recesses of the Sierra Morena. 
This is mentioned in the 23rd chapter, while in the 25th 
Sancho is represented as mounting his donkey again. 

We learn from the second part of Cervantes’ work 
that this oversight was much dwelt on by the critics of 
the first part. Where however Cervantes was caught 
napping it may be allowed an American Consul to 
guess erroneously. 


I remain your obedient servant, 
GeorcE Scott M.A. 


THE | ETIQUETTE OF QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REVIEW. 
Montpellier Villa, Easebourne, Midhurst, 
20 October, 1902. 


Sir,—If Mr. Latham will refer to Locke’s letter and 
replies to the Bishop of Worcester he will find that 
Locke writes of his essay under two titles—(1) ‘‘ Essay 
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of Human Understanding”; (2) ‘‘ Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding ”. 
In the second edition of Locke’s collected works pub- 
lished in 1722, which is before me as I write, in the 
Table of Contents the second title is given it, and among 
his posthumous works is one entitled ‘‘ On the Conduct 

of the Understanding ”. 
Yours faithfully, 


M. S. OssBorn. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
1 Finsbury Circus, E.C., 13 October, 1902. 


Si1r,—The bad language so commonly heard in 
London is shocking and revolting to all decent people 
and should resolutely be stamped out by the most 
rigorous means that can be devised. 

I should be pleased to join others in considering the 
best means of, at least, abating this foul blot on the 
character of the lower orders. 


Yours faithfully, 
GREVILLE WALPOLE M.A., LL.D. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY Review. 


Sir,—As one or two papers which have criticised 
Mr. Selous’ pamphlet on ‘‘The Old Zoo and the 
New”, lately published by the Humanitarian League, 
have refused us the right of reply, may we appeal to 
your courtesy for the insertion of this letter ? 

It is said that our complaints of overcrowding at the 
Zoo are ‘‘ sentimental”. But the instances given by 
Mr. Selous are specific and clear: he refers to certain 
animals whose habits he describes, and shows by 
quoting the measurement of their cages that it is im- 
possible for them to exercise those habits as they are 
at present housed—as in the case of the jumping hare 
whose den was boarded up to prevent him jumping 
himself to death against the bars. To allege, as has 
been done, in reply to these definite charges, some 
jocose remarks supposed to have been made by the 
animals to an ‘“‘ interviewer”, to the effect that they 
are well satisfied with their surroundings, seems rather 
puerile, and furnishes an illustration of what Mr. 
Selous himself says in his pamphlet, that ‘‘any poor 
beast would have almost to take out a pocket handker- 
chief and weep”, before some people would believe that 
all was not well with them. 

We are assured, for instance, that the leopard in the 
small cats’ house ‘‘cracks his bones with supreme 
indifference to onlookers”. Possibly; but that is 
hardly a proof that it is humane to shut a leopard in 
such quarters ; and it seems to be overlooked that the 
leopard’s bones are in process of being cracked by pro- 
jonged confinement, for, as Dr. W. B. Carpenter long 
 « remarked, the skeletons of the aged carnivora are 

ten good for nothing, even for museum specimens, 
*‘ their bones being ricketty and distorted ”. 

Again, it is said in defence of the Gardens, that a 
visit there is ‘‘an education”. But an education in 
what? A few generations ago it was the custom to 
cage pauper lunatics where passers-by could see them ; 
perhaps that too was an education—of a sort. We 
marvel now to hear of such inhumanity ; but it may be 
that a future generation will equally marvel to hear 
that the exhibition of caged and cramped animals could 
give any satisfaction to the children, and the grown-up 
children, to whom the Zoo is now a paradise. 

Throughout his pamphlet Mr. Selous uses the weighty 
argument of the gain to ourselves in knowledge of a 
creature’s habits, which would result from healthy, 
natural surroundings, and from superior accommoda- 
tion. This is ignored by our opponents—and rightly ; 
for how can they call it ‘‘ sentimentalism ” ? 


be I am, yours, &c. 


REVIEWS. 


A SAINT’S TRAGEDY. 


‘Jeanne D’Arc. Story of her Life, &c.” Edited by 
T. Douglas Murray. London: Heinemann. 1902. 
15S. net. 


WE trust this translation of a portion of the con- 
temporary documents, relating to the most pitiful 
tragedy of the Middle Ages, will find many English 
readers. It may read a useful lesson to their national 
self-righteousness by recalling to their minds the terrible 
crime that of yore Englishmen, who otherwise were 
honourable and brave men, committed, when they 
murdered a Saint for a selfish political end. In the 
main Mr. Murray has done the work of editor and 
translator successfully. His failure to use correct legal 
terms as when he writes ‘‘ final sentence” in place of 
‘* definitive sentence” will, however, cause irritation 
to the instructed reader. It is also to be regretted 
that he has omitted the opinions of the doctors of 
Paris in reference both to the trial and the rehabilita- 
tion. The views of Gerson might at least have been 
published. The illustrations are excellent. 

The Introduction is good, but disappointingly short. 
The subject of the Maid’s visions for instance is hardly 
touched at all. One fact however is clearly brought 
out. The trial was essentially a political move on the 
part of the English Regency which claimed to govern 


France in the name of Henry VI. Its object was to 


‘*cover the French and their Sovereign with confusion 
as the allies and associates of a Minister of Hell” 
(Introduction xix.). It appears from the depositions, 
taken at the time of the Rehabilitation that before 
the commencement of the process Bedford’s council 
had determined that Joan should burn. It was they 
who instituted and paid for the prosecution. And 
it was they who when the crime was accomplished 
in the lying letters, written in the name of their boy 
king, gloried in the deed. For these reasons it will 
be honest on our part to drop the fond legend that the 
Maid was done to death by her own countrymen. 
Her own countrymen on both sides cut pitiful figures 
indeed in the story of the martyrdom: but the chief infamy 
must rest on the instigators and directors of the deed, 
Bedford, Warwick and Beaufort. 

The more closely that the records are scanned, the 
blacker does the atrocity (even from the contemporary 
standpoint) appear. If Joan had been executed as a 
rebel or even helped out of the way by a cup of poison 
or a dagger stab—the ethical sense of the days of the 
Roses and indeed of a far later day would hardly have 
been shocked. Indeed in the circumstances of the case 
such an issue might naturally have been expected. 
Nay even if her persecutors could have produced the 
slightest evidence of any use by her of magical arts, 
they would in the century that saw the trials of the 
Duchess of Gloucester and Jane Shore have been able to 
send her to the stake with fairly easy consciences. The 
revolting features of the process are the hideous 
hypocrisy and villainy used by Churchmen for political 
ends to brand a Saint as a heretic and a witch. In say- 
ing this we fully allow that that wretched creature the 
Bishop of Beauvais, who presided over this pantomime 
of iniquity, may have entered into the investigation 
with a strong prejudice against his victim. But he 
must be judged by his words, and throughout his pro- 
fession was that he acted in the interests of the faith. 
Now unquestionably the Papal Inquisition, which in 
France (it never as the case of Wycliffe showed 
obtained control of heresy trials in England) regu- 
lated the trial of heretics, who were arraigned before 
the Diocesan Bishop and a Papal Inquisitor, allowed a 
form of procedure repellent to our notions of justice. 
Nevertheless, as the honest canonist Lohier pointed out 
to Beauvais even under this law an accusation in- 
volving heresy required a previous information as to 
the charges of guilt. Lohier was of opinion that no 
such inquiry had been here held, and that the process 
was for that reason vitiated. We now know that 
the Bishop’s own investigations had revealed to him 
the story of Joan’s innocent childhood, and that he 
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doctors. In spite however of -this shameless act, 
the attempt to bring home the charge of witch- 
craft seems practically to have collapsed. Joan was 
condemned in the first instance, mainly because she 
refused to submit her visions to the Church Militant. 
Such at least was the chief charge in the twelve articles 
laid before the University of Paris. Now, although 
the victim, under the belief it appears that the 
Church Militant to which she was required to submit 
was the assembly of her tormentors there present, 
undoubtedly used on the subject of submission Jan- 
guage which to a medizvalist might seem to savour 
of heresy, she clearly asked to be brought before the 
Pope or the general council of Bale—a request which, 
as every canon lawyer knew, though not couched in 
technical language, had practically the force of an 
appeal. True, that in a heresy trial an Ecclesiastical 
Court could lawfully in some cases refuse leave to 
appeal; but in a process involving such difficulties as 
this, recourse to the highest tribunal should on the 
principle laid down by S. Thomas Aquinas not only 
have been allowed but encouraged by an honest judge, 
a fact of which the Bishop of Avranches reminded 
Beauvais. The suppression of the fact of submission 
in the articles was the basest villainy. Still worse 
things were done however to extort the confession of 
guilt. In short the whole story affords a terrible 
proof of the depths of infamy to which soldiers and 
ecclesiastics in common with other men may sink 
when carried away by spite and passion. Most 
revolting of all however was the last act in the 
tragedy. The recantation obtained, Joan belonged 
to the Church. By the law that the Bishop affected 
to administer it was his duty to detain her in an 
ecclesiastical prison and give her a woman for a 
companion. He remitted her to the custody of a 
brutal soldiery, and refused to permit her, accord- 
ing to his promise, to hear Mass. Then Joan 
resolved to die rather than endure such suffering, 
and she resumed her man’s dress. And for this, on 
his own admission, the Bishop sent her to the stake. 
But infamous as was the conduct of the English and 
their French tools, the action of the King, to whose 
cause Joan clung so loyally to the last, and of his 
Churchmen, in particular of the Archbishop of Rheims, 
Beauvais’ own metropolitan, who had blessed her 
enterprise, was as bad. No offer to ransom her 
was ever made, nor did the Churchmen of her 
own party lift a finger to save her, for jealousy 


was as powerful with them as was spite with their | 


opponents. For the honour of human nature, it 
may be believed that Charles VII. did not betray 
her to the Burgundians at Compiégne. There is even 
some reason to think, though our author does not 
mention the fact, that the infamous Gilles de Rais, 
who however was a good soldier, may have been com- 
missioned by the King to attack Rouen at the time of 
her trial. But to say the best Charles was unworthy 
of such loyalty as was Joan’s. In truth in this loath- 
some drama of baseness and cowardice two men only 
lighten the blackness of the picture—the gallant English 
lord, who called out aloud at the trial ‘‘ She is a brave 
woman, would she were English” and the honest 
lawyer Lohier, who at the risk of his life refused to take 
part in the iniquity. Seldom was crime more speedily 
avenged. After her death the voice of Rouen said that 
a Saint had been burnt. Bedford might found uni- 
versities, and establish representative institutions in 
Normandy ; but the flames which consumed Joan de- 
stroyed for ever the possibility ‘of Plantagenet rule on 
French soil. 


A COLUMBIAN VIEW OF CORNEILLE. 


** Corneille and the Spanish Drama.” By Jf. B. Segall. 
New York: The Columbia University Press. 
1902, $1.50. 

6 Ma present volume affords a curious glimpse of 

what passes for scholarship in an American uni- 
versity. Dr. Segall has undertaken to show the extent 
of Corneille’s indebtedness to the Spanish stage, and he 
supplies his readers with a list of the points of resem- 


| 


blance between “‘ Le Cid” and the ‘‘ Mocedades del Cid ” 
on the one hand, and ‘‘ Le Menteur” and ‘‘ La Verdad 
sospechosa” on the other. The catalogue is not un- 
satisfactory, so far as it goes; but, as the subject has 
already been handled with great ability by Schack, 
Klein, and Schaeffer, and as Dr. Segall contributes 
nothing new to the discussion, the necessity for his 
essay is not apparent. It is not that the subject is 
exhausted: the recent work of M. Martinenche proves 
that in the hands of a competent writer the theme 
is capable of most interesting development. The fact is 
that Dr. Segall has neither the gift of literary expres- 
sion, nor a sufficient acquaintance with the matter of 
his theme. He has no wide intellectual outlook, no 
initiative, no power of co-ordinating his facts, and no 
perseverance in working out his conclusions. He 
follows mostly in the footsteps of his predecessors, and 
whenever he attempts to strike out a path for himself 
the result is disastrous. Nor, as we have already 
hinted, is there anything in his manner to make amends 
for his inadequate matter. It is true enough that by 
intensifying the characters, substituting new motives 
and unifying the action, Corneille converted a Spanish 
romantic epic drama into a French classical tragedy ; 
but the reflection is so obvious and trite as to be scarcely 
worth making. In precisely the same vein the author 
concludes that Corneille’s Alexandrines give ‘‘ Le 
Menteur” a characteristic physiognomy of its own. 
But who ever doubted it? Still these observations 
(which, for anything we can see to the contrary, 
might go on for ever) have the relative merit of 
not being misleading. This is more than can 
be said of Dr. Segall’s remarks when he can no 
longer depend on M. Viguier and is left to his own 
resources; and the most amusing feature of these 
original paragraphs is the remarkable self-confidence 
with which the author affects to decide controversial 
questions or brushes them aside as of no importance 
whatever. For example, in dealing with the sources of 
‘*La Suite du Menteur”, he refers to Lope de Vega’s 
‘* Amar sin saber 4 quien ” which, as he very needlessly 
observes, has no connexion of any sort with Alarcon’s 
‘* Verdad sospechosa”, and he proceeds to state that 
Lope’s play probably preceded Alarcon’s by a few 
years. The point is important enough to deserve 
examination, and it would be extremely interesting to 
know on what grounds Dr. Segall bases his opinion. 
These, however, are not revealed. All that need be 
said here is that the available evidence points to an oppo- 
site conclusion. The ‘‘ Verdad sospechosa” was first 
printed in 1630 at Zaragoza (with Lope’s name errone- 
ously attached to it), and ‘‘Amar sin saber 4 quien” 
seems to belong to the year 1634. Not less cavalier is 
the fashion in which Dr. Segall discusses the interesting 
question as to the sources of ‘‘ Don Sanche d’Aragon”’. 
He dismisses it in two pages, seems unable to decide 
whether ‘‘ El Palacio confuso” is by Lope de Vega or 
by Mira de Mescua, and ends with the ingenuous confes- 
sion that he has never seen a copy of the Spanish play. 
It naturally follows that his treatment of ‘‘ Don Sanche 
d’Aragon ” is worthless, and incidentally he lets fall a 
remark which throws significant light on his methods. 
** Von Schack holds there is but one such drama, and 
that belongs to Mira de Mescua. But neither he nor any 
of the historians of the Spanish drama give an account of 
any such play. It could not be found in any of the 
libraries of Paris” (p. 147). This is edifying in a very 


high degree. Because Schack does not disclose the, 


plot of ‘* El Palacio confuso”, and because no copy of 
the play came to hand in Paris, Dr. Segall considers 
himself absolved from all further trouble, and coolly 
closes by saying that ‘‘even if ‘El Palacio confuso’ 
were within reach, very little could be gained toward 
the further elucidation of Corneille’s relation to the 
Spanish drama”. This is as it may be, though how Dr. 
Segall can feel so certain on the point it is difficult to 
guess. It may suffice to remark that ‘‘ El Palacio con- 
fuso” is certainly not unattainable, for it exists in at 
least five editions: the Huesca edition of 1634, the 
Zaragoza of 1639, the Madrid editions of 1640 and 
1667, and as a *‘suelta” ascribed to Mira de Mescua. 
The attribution to Mira de Mescua has no other basis 
than the statement on the title-page of this un- 
authorised reprint. 
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It is ‘not’ surprising to find that Dr. Segall is con- 
stantly at fault as regards the details which he presents 
by way of illustration. He speaks of ‘‘ Amadis des 
[sic] Gaules”, and of Montemayor’s ‘‘ Diana enamo- 
rada”, evidently confounding Montemayor’s ‘‘ Diana” 
with Gil Polo’s continuation of it ; he gives 1672 as the 
approximate date of Théophile’s ‘‘ Pyrame et Thisbe ” 
which cannot be later than 1617-8 ; he repeats the ex- 
ploded attribution of ‘* Lazarillo de Tormes ” to Hurtado 
de Mendoza; he bungles over Quevedo’s name ; he traces 
the Copper Captains no further back than the Italian 
‘*commedia dell’ arte”, apparently ignorant that the 
type is as old as Epicharmus. But it would be idle to 
prolong the list of mistakes. The constant recurrence 
of these annoying blunders completely destroys what- 
ever value would have otherwise attached to a well- 
intentioned book which might have been useful to 
junior students. As it is, we can only repeat that this 
present essay gives one an unfavourable impression of 
the cultivation of Romance languages in Columbia 
University. 


THE LAUREATE, AND SOME POETS. 


“Haunts of Ancient Peace.” By Alfred Austin. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 

Aquamarines.” By Nora Chesson. London: Grant 
Richards. 1902. 55. net. 

** Rainbows.” By Olive Custance. London: Lane. 


1902. 35. 6d. net. 

“Second Strings.” By A. D. Godley. 
Methuen. 1902. 2s. 6d. 

**Collected Poems of Roden Noel.” London: Kegan 
Paul. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


Ts opening pages of the Poet Laureate’s latest 

book give a pleasurable impression : in the second 
paragraph Lamia expresses herself tired of the garden 
that was loved by a laureate ; and before long she and 
the rest set off on a tour through English villages. 
The delight of leaving that spot gives anticipations 
that are not altogether false. We are allowed amiable 
descriptions which do the scenery no particular harm 
and in accordance with Wordsworth’s aspiration 


‘* Ah then if mine had been the painter’s hand 
To express what then I saw” 


London : 


pleasant etchings are added to the descriptive reports. 
The result is not quite a guide-book: would ever 
Baedeker at the height of his éloquence say that “ It 
was the fruit-laden orchards that conferred the most 
enchanting feature on the scene”? Nor, though now 
and again verses, like murder, will out, is it a poem ; 
for ‘‘the meadows of just-cut summer-smelling after- 
math” don’t rhyme with anything and certainly they 
do not scan. It is not an autobiography, though 
Lamia gives away an important life secret when she 
says ‘‘your garden books, of course are inimitable, 
especially the verses of the Poet that you cite so 
copiously and that you are responsible for”. The 
“fof course” is delightful; but the Poet Laureate can 
scarcely carry his modesty to such pitch as to think 
that we charged anyone else with that Poet’s verses. 
Indeed the book is not anything in particular, but it 
will be welcome everywhere for its sweet appreciation 
of afternoon Tea, the obvious, and a certain poet. The 
culminating eulogy is artistically kept to the end. An 
American chance-acquaintance, who possesses ‘‘a 
sweet-faced seriously-gazing woman ” for wife, blunders 
up to the Poet and thanks him effusively for some- 
thing he once wrote ‘‘it must be now hard on five 
years ago”’—really the American and the Poet have the 
advantage of us. What exactly was the piece Mr. 
Austin wrote five years ago? ‘‘ As far as I know” he 
adds, with a most subtle use of the ego ‘‘the first 
clear English expression of an earnest desire that 
your country and ours should be rightdown good 
friends”. ‘‘I know”—and he grasps the Poet’s hand 
as he says it—‘‘ that you are an out-and-out Britisher 
from kernek to crackle. . ... There is no Power, nor 
combine of Powers, will be in a mighty hurry to 


rhyme or two under the two thousand or three thou- 
sand miles of water that join, not separate, us”. Mr. 
Austin may feel assured that it is the earnest wish of 
every Britisher that we shall not be driven to the adop- 
tion of this counsel of despair. It is a pity so amiable 
a book should end with a threat. 

Mrs. Chesson and the Poet Laureate have one quality 
in common. There is a story of her that she wrote a 
poem on the top of an omnibus between Norfolk Street 
and Charing Cross, and for parallels to the achieve- 
ment one need go no further than Shoe Lane before 
poesy claimed the whole time of the Laureate. Facility 
of course is not necessarily fatal. Rochester made an 
epigram while the Duchess of Cleveland was knocking 
him down. Some one said that every lyric poem was 
composed instantaneously. But there is a facility, such 
as Ovid’s, which is apt to dominate its possessor, and 
there are people, such as Ovid, whose natural vehicle for 
everything is verse. They speak in verse, they write 
in verse, perhaps they think in verse; and the gift 
might be valuable if such people did not suppose that 
what has turned out to be verse must be worthy of 
preservation, solely because of its rhythmic quality. 
It is as if a prose author set the same value on his 
casual conversation as his creative thoughts. We 
have read many of these poems as they appeared in 
some of the nineteen papers whose editors are thanked. 
They were admirably fitted for the journals, pat to the 
occasion and the almanac and many of them very 
prettily turned. As paragraphs we liked them and 
forgot them. They were too easily made to be easily 
remembered, too smooth to stick, too pretty to be 
poetry. 

It is quite certain that nineteen editors would not 
have accepted the verses contained in this very thin 
volume from the ‘‘ blameless Bodlihead”. They are 
too real and too erotic. Admirable as some of them are 
they had better been !eft unprinted, as a good deal that 
Paul Verlaine wrote. At the same time, the natural 
impulse is there and the verses all have the atmosphere 
of the mood that prompted them. They have also 
admirable simplicity of diction. The ‘‘ Masquerade”, 
one of the few impersonal pieces, is good. 


** Yet some there are who will not dance ; 
They sit apart most sorrowful and splendid, 
But all the rest trip on as in a trance 
Until the dance is ended.” 


The relief of passing from things with titles so sticky 
and silly to Mr. Godley’s ‘‘ Second Strings” gives a 
genuine holiday feeling. There is no living writer who 
surpasses Mr. Godley in lyra frivola. He has the 
same faculty as Mr. Gilbert or, one may say, Lewis 
Carroll, of giving to prosaic conversational phrases, 
hackneyed beyond distinction a context so new, an 
association so quaint, that the idiom might have been 
making its first appearance. At the same time the 
humour of the effect comes from the perception that 
the phrase is trite with the polish of time. The words 
seem positively to laugh at their restoration to youth. 
There are several admirable instances in ‘‘ The Meteoro- 
logist to his mistress”, which is also marked by an 
almost diabolic ingenuity of rhyme. What could be 
better prose and verse than 


‘* Then—while an area of limited pressure 
Causes a local cessation of rain.” 

or 

‘* Anticyclonic conditions prevail ” ? 


And who else would have rhymed “ where willows and 
sedges stir” with ‘‘anemometers register”? Perhaps 
the best thing in the book is the tale of the man of 
** mediocrity ” who avoids ambition and 


‘¢ —. the loud diurnal hum 
of logs reciprocally rolling ” 
and 
** Who covets not with effort vain 
The mind of Mill, the strength of Sandow, 
But sees his limitations plain 
And knows the things he can and can’t do ”. 


Setting aside the most serious muse, in which Mr. 


tackle you. . . . But if theydid. . . . just you wirea 


Seaman’s claims have been not enough recognised, he 
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aand Mr. Godley come nearest to Calverley. In parody 
Mr. Seaman has the greater skill ; in the humour of light 
idiom it would be difficult to beat ‘‘ Lyra Frivola” 
** Verses to Order” and ‘‘ Second Strings ”’. 

The publication of the collected works of Roden 
Noel should, but one may fear will not, call attention to 
the claims of the poet. ‘* A Modern Faust” comes near 
to being a great religious poem ; and it was not an un- 
reasoned zest for eulogy that caused John Addington 
Symonds to fiod in him likenesses to Blake and Robert 
Browning. He was ‘at home in the higher region of 
thought and feeling ” ; and this truth is in itself enough 
to account for the fewness of his readers. 


SPORT ON THE TIGRIS. 


** Letters from the East by Henry James Ross, 1837- 
1857.” Edited by his Wife, Janet Ross. London : 
Dent. 1902. 12s. 6d. net. 


"7° those who did not know him the most interesting 

thing about the late Mr. Henry Ross was that he 
was the son-in-law of the beautiful and romantic Lady 
Duff Gordon, of whom we had such a delightful picture 
in Mrs. Ross’ ‘‘ Three Generations of Englishwomen ”. 
That he was a personality himself visitors to his lovely 
Florentine home were aware, and the charm of his con- 
versation is subtly transfused in the appreciative sketch 
of his latter years contributed to this volume by his 
niece Miss Lina Duff Gordon. In his early life he had 
enjoyed experiences enough to furnish an old man’s 
memory with strange and varied recollections, and it 
was fortunate that the letters in which he reported his 
adventures to his only sister were preserved. They 
form a remarkably vivid picture of life in Asia 
Minor during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Ross was associated commercially 
with Christian Rassam in the consulate at Mosul as 
early as 1844, and had the luck to witness 
the first discoveries of Assyrian antiquities by Botta 
and Layard. He took a vigorous part in assisting 
the latter in the excavations at Nineveh. He knew 
Rawlinson, and describes a very jovial evening at his 
Residency at Baghdad, when punch was dispensed by 
Captain Felix Jones up to the small hours, and Ross 
needed a 300-mile ride back to Mosul to work off the 
headache. A namesake Dr. Ross at Baghdad ‘‘ had as 
great a love of animals as myself”, he writes. ‘*‘ Among 
the pets allowed to roam at will about his house is a 
leopard, who puts its paws on the window-sill and 
gazes down into the street below. When a sheep or a 
donkey passes he springs down upon them and breaks 
their necks, leaving the doctor to pay thedamage. His 
greatest pet was a tame lion, whose companion was an 
English bull-dog of the name of Paris. The dog stood 
in considerable awe of the lion, but was passionately 
fond of biscuits, so Dr. Ross used to throw bits of 
biscuit for him nearer and nearer to the lion, who 
quietly watched and waited till the biscuit came within 
reach of his paw and the dog tried to take it; then with 
his claws sheathed and without any desire to hurt 
Paris, he would send him flying to the other end of the 
room. Another pet is a monkey who delights in tor- 
menting the lion by jumping on his back. . . . The lion 
was in the habit of taking quiet walks through the 
crowded bazaars, to the terror of people who did not 
know him. Finally the Governor-General sent to say 
that although he had a great respect for Dr. Ross, his 
lion could not be allowed to walk about the public 
streets and frighten delicate women ”. 

Young RKoss—he was only twenty-four when he went 
to Mosul—was a devoted lover of animals as well as a 
keen sportsman : odd as it seems to those who do not 
understand sport, the passion for killing animals is 
commonly joined to a genuine love of them. Ross was 
devoted to his horse, Merjan, whom he rescued when in 
an apparently dying condition, and he soon became 
widely known as the master of the famous red horse, 
whom no mare of the desert could distance. ‘‘ Merjan 
was a pure Hamdany, a direct descendant of one of the 
famous mares of the Prophet; a noble horse, as gentle 
as he was spirited and with paces as easy as a rocking- 


chair.”  Pig-sticking fills a large space in Ross’ 
Mesopotamian letters, and it is clear that he was a bold 
hunter. One day he went out after pig with Layard, 
but not on Merjan, when he was twice thrown by his 
terrified grey who.would not stand the sow’s charge. 
After the first fall he picked himself up, and again tried 
to steady his horse for the attack, butin vain. ‘‘ Nearly 
mad with vexation . . . I then made a last effort for 
the first spear, for fear Layard should take the honour 
from me ; I dashed up, she met me straight on, and I 
buried the lance in her; still it did not check her, she 
and the lance came across the horse’s fore-legs, he gave 
another mad jump and for the second time I was thrown. 
Layard says | was shot some five feet up from the 
saddle and pitched straight on my head; a whole 
bunch of hair was cut off. I bruised one of my 
eyelids and scratched my face all over, besides 
straining the back and side muscles of the neck, in 
fact I thought I had broken it. Luckily it was a 
sandy field and not a hard road. Although much 
shaken I was soon on my feet, and the first thing I 
saw was the beast of a sow coming straight for me, so 
I took to my heels as you may imagine with no 
pleasant anticipations.” Happily Layard came to the 
rescue, or these exciting hunting adventures would 
probably have come to an immediate end. As it is 
there is plenty more, and not the least thrilling is a day 
after partridge diversified by a slip down the loose 
stones of a hill overhanging a precipice, with the 
agreeable addition of a gun at full cock clasped to his 
chest. 
Though the sporting adventures. are the most 
generally interesting feature of this thoroughly readable 
book, there is much else to attract attention. Ross 
lived in the heroic age of Asiatic discovery. He was 
the friend of Rawlinson and Layard, knew Lord 
Stratford and General Chesney, helped in the Land 
Transport at the time of the Crimean war, when he 
performed consular duties at Sarusun, witnessed the 
peculiar habits of Turks and Kurds and Yezidis, 
untrammelled by interference from civilised authority, 
and has a great deal to tell on all these subjects, 
especially in his correspondence with Layard. The 
letters are well written, vivid and natural, seldom 
breaking into ‘‘tall” language, and they give an 
obviously truthful picture of an interesting period in a 
wonderfully picturesque and unsophisticated country. 


NOVELS. 


‘* The Strange Adventures of John Smith.” By William 
Henry Hudson. London: Sands. 1902. 6s. 

What induced Professor Hudson—we believe that 
this is his description: he is not to be confused with 
Mr. W. H. Hudson the naturalist—to do this book, we 
cannot imagine. It is the story of a respectable young 
London clerk called John Smith, with a hankering for 
romance and adventure, who has.a haunting sense that 
his name is all too familiar. So one day on the Under- 
ground Railway, when he meets and is talked to bya 
pretty girl, whom he sees home, he tells her he is 
FitzHugh Vespasian Smith. The girl turns out to be 
one of a little band of desperate Nihilists whose head- 
quarters is Soho. He falls in love, head over heels, so 
that Victorine and her friends can do what they will 
with him. This is the sort of way she can do it: ‘* ‘ Mr. 
Smith,’ she said——-her low, rich voice made every pulse 
throb, and lent a weird music to the most casual 
phrase—‘ Sit down’. She drew her dress about her, 
to make room for him beside her on the long seat”. 
She had of course ‘‘a rippling laugh”, and once ‘‘ he 
caught, as he glanced down, a ravishing glimpse 
of one firm, neat little foot peeping coquettishly out 
from beneath the dark dress”. Has Mr. Hudson, the 
naturalist, seen these? If so we should not wonder if 
he were not instantly for changing his name. The 
author mtay expostulate that his book is not quite so 
bad as the words quoted above imply ; and, to be fair, 
it is not. The plot is absurd. The Ninilist business in 
English fiction is nearly always a complete failure. 
One of the very few books in which it is introduced with 
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effect is Miss Hawker’s ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe”, a very 
clever little story which we believe the Dowager Lady 
Portsmouth practically discovered and brought to the 
notice of Mr. Gladstone. It had arun, and was for- 
gotten, but will some day be discovered anew. In 
Professor Hudson’s hands Nihilism in London is a thing 
to yawn over. Yet we confess to reading his book 
quite through, one day in the train, unpleasantly 
fascinated by the picture he presents of a phase of 
typical lower middle-class life in London. We believe 
there is realism in his John Smith, son of James Smith, 
Primitive Methodist grocer, and his Ben Chadwick, and 
that they live the lives here presented to us of drab 
vulgarity ; chiefly in Suburbia. Compared with these 
is not the Kaffir or the cannibal a fine beast? We 
would almost rather have those young bloods of West 
Kensington who to be Society men go to public dances 
at three and sixpence each or half a guinea the set of 
four; to be literary spend threepence a week on the 
** Academy”; to take rank as sportsmen practise in 
whites the smash stroke at ping-pong. But it is not a 
matter to jest at. It is no use talking of raising the 
standard of education unless we can make such lives as 
these practically impossible. Man has been defined by 
a great old maSter as ‘‘the breath and similitude of 
God”, as ‘‘ that amphibious piece between a corporeal 
and spiritual essence, that middle that links those two 
together, and makes good the method of God and 
nature”. But one must have faith indeed to find any 
Spiritual essence about the many Ben Chadwicks of 
this world other than that they derive from the vile 
whisky of the nearest public house. 


‘Donovan Pasha, and Some People of Egypt.” By 
Gilbert Parker. London: Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 

Sir Gilbert Parker's attempts to reproduce the feelings, 
and more particularly the sayings, of British soldiers in 
the Soudan, are melancholy imitations of Mr. Kipling. 
But setting aside these unfortunate sketches, we find in 
‘* Donovan Pasha” a picturesque presentment of Egypt 
under Ismail, and of the handful of English pioneers 
who laid, under hopeless conditions, the foundations of 
a structure which bulks fairly large to-day. Our recent 
administrators have had their full share of difficulties 
and obstacles, but ‘‘ Donovan Pasha” and his fellows 
in the seventies were really, not nominally, the subor- 
dinates of native Egyptian officials, and learned to take 
it quite as a matter of course when years of hard work 
were upset by a palace intrigue in Cairo. Sir Gilbert 
Parker has a vivid way of putting essentials before his 
readers. We cannot pretend any affection for the new 
magazine method which builds a number of detached 
incidents round some central figure—a Sherlock Holmes, 
Captain Kettle, Dr. Nikola, or Donovan Pasha. It is 
really a sort of literary atavism. Modern readers will 
not stand the literary mortar which bound together the 
adventures of Gil Blas or Tom Jones, therefore modern 
writers when it is too much trouble to write a real novel 
give us the detached bricks without the mortar. It 
suits the popular magazines. 

“In Kings’ Byways.” By Stanley J. Weyman. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 

Mr. Weyman might very well have called these 
stories ‘‘ Chips from a French Workshop”, but they 
contain things far better than philology. One feels 
that they are by-products of more sustained work, odds 
and ends of French history that could not be worked 
into the longer novels. Still, if those longer novels did 
not exist, if these short stories appeared as the work 
of an unknown writer, they should at once claim atten- 
tion for their vivid and picturesque qualities—those of 
them, at least, that touch on old France, for the two 
episodes of the French Revolution are hardly worth 
publication. The Terror is such familiar ground that a 
man should, unlike Mr. Weyman, have something fresh 
to say before he treads it. But Henry of Navarre is 
always good company, and the astute Mazarin with 
his career still to make gives the occasion for an 
excellent tale, while there is something of romance in 
the very name of Guise. Of the dozen stories in the 
book all are readable and one or two good. They are 
slight : they will hardly stay in the memory as lives a 
first-rate conte, but no doubt when they depart Mr. 
Weyman can replace them. 


** Love of Sisters.” By Katharine Tynan. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 


Katharine Tynan has ‘‘ a way wid her ” which makes 
her one of the most charming among the story-tellers 
of the day, so that a book from her pen may be taken 
up with confidence by anyone who can enjoy a quiet 
love-story brightly told. ‘‘ Love of Sisters” is a cha- 
racteristic piece of work. It has all the author’s 
deftness of touch in character-limning, her power of 
describing natural scenes and scenes of natural emotion 
and is marked throughout by the genuineness and 
freshness of the conversation. The story itself is 
simply of the love affairs of two sisters which at 
one point overlap so as to make the necessary hitch 
in the course of true love; the manner of presentation 
and the pleasant atmosphere of the whole book render 
it far more attractive than many novels full of plot. 
We find it hard to believe that “ stinging-nettles ” in 
Ireland are distinguished by their ‘‘ white blossoms ”’. 

‘* The Inca’s Treasure.” By Ernest Glanville. London: 
Methuen. 1902. 35. 6d. 

A story of extravagant adventure which starting on 
the London Stock Exchange soon shifts to South 
America, with some villains of the deepest dye, an 
honest mining engineer his invalid child-brother, the 
necessary women, Indians guachos and so on. Then 
there is the chief villain’s son, supposed long since 
dead, and there is the treasure mysteriously guarded by 
a sightless anaconda. The whole might be briefly 
labelled in doctor’s phrase, ‘‘ the mixture, as before ”— 
often. 


‘Jair the Apostate.” By A. G. Hales. 
Methuen. 1902. 6s. 

The author of this new rendering of the history of 
Samson and Delilah contributes a brief preface which 
would suggest that his story is Chinese. We can only 
imagine that the preface was originally designed for 
another book. Mr. Hales has added little but wordi- 
ness to Chapters XIV., XV. and XVI. of the Book of 
Judges. We prefer the Biblical version to the novelist’s 
perversion. 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Side-walk Studies.” By Austin Dobson. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1902. 


Mr. Dobson’s knowledge of eighteenth-century social life is 
of course “wide and curious” and, what is important in 
such books as this, he condenses his knowledge like a scholar 
instead of beating it out thin. The resulting volume of essays, 
delightful to read, does not lend itself to lengthy reviewing, nor 
is any reviewer likely to be able to set Mr. Dobson right about 
a period which he has made his daily walk and ancient neigh- 
bourhood. The first paper recounts the ascertainable facts 
about Peg Woffington, “the heroine of a romance which is 
more than half a memoir and of a memoir which is more 
than half a romance”. The mezzotint of her by Faber after 
Haytley has furnished the frontispiece of the book and is full 
of character and charm. The second essay is an interesting 
exposition of the geography &c. of S. James’ Park as it used 
to be. Some at all events of the young may be unaware 
that the “Mall” should be pronounced like “wall” as 
Pope rhymed it and not after the analogy of Pall Mall. 
One of the most curious pieces of erudition in this 
collection is the account of the “ Ombres Chinoises ”. 
“The manner of the ‘Chinese Shadows’ seems to have been 
on this wise. In place of the curtain in front of a miniature 
theatre was tightly strained a transparency of linen or oiled 
paper . . . A few feet behind this was fixed a strong light, and 
between the transparency and the light were interposed tiny 
figures cut out in cardboard or leather . . . the figures were 
jointed ; and were worked with strings and other contrivances 
by an unseen operator.” In the popular portrayal of the 
“Chasse aux Canards”—“A boat containing the sportsman 
was punted upon the scene; the sportsman discharged his 
fowling-piece ; the lethal Jead (plomb meutrier) killed a duck 
which toppled artistically from the welkin and two more swam 
hurriedly away.” But we need not quote more from the book : 
all eighteenth-centuryites will read it for themselves. The 
index seems to be an excellent one. 


‘‘ Borrowed Plumes.” By Owen Seaman. London: Constable. 
1902. 35. 6d. net. 

In noticing this little book we labour under the serious dis- 

advantage that we are not steeped in some of the most 

important originals which the author imiiates. Hence we 
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could scarcely form any judgment, if we read the sketches, as to 
whether Mr. Dooley, Mr. Hall Caine and Miss-Corelli were 
herein well done. The skit at Lord Avebury’s expense seems 
distinctly funny. 


“A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales.” By 
Jonathan Nield. London: Elkin Mathews. 1902. 
5s. net. 


Mr. Nield’s book has run remarkably soon into a second 
edition. He has added to it some indices which will no doubt 
be helpful. It is an astonishingly long list he can give us of 
these novels and tales. Nearly everyone seems to have 
written one or two. But then the rake with which Mr. Nield 
—_ together his authors is a very tooth-comb. Besides 

ark Twain, G. A. Henty, G. Manville Fenn, Max Pemberton, 
Conan Doyle, we have Scott, Dumas, Charles Kingsley. It is 
perhaps not quite inappropriate that Mark Twain should head 
the former list. 


“In Pursuit of the ‘Mad’ Mullah.” By Captain Malcolm 
McNeill. London: Pearson. 1902. 6s. 


A very useful and opportune book, which is concerned at 
times as much with the pursuit of big game as of the Mullah. 
Captain McNeill does not explain how Mahomed Abdullah 
came to be considered mad, though he uses the adjective 
throughout. He served with the Expedition of 1901, after 
having had a good deal to do with the raising of the Somali 
Levy. His account of the country, the difficulties it presents 
for the movement of troops, and the character of the people 
whether on the side of the Mullah or of the British will not add 
much perhaps to the knowledge of anyone who has studied 
Somaliland on the spot or in such works as Mr. Herbert 
Vivian’s. The special value of Captain McNeill’s book consists 
in the first-hand record which it gives of the situation in 1901. 
He conveys a not unpleasant impression of the Somalis. “The 
most serious fault in their character, from a military point of 
view ”, Captain McNeill says, “is their excessive excitability ”, 
and he frankly confesses that he would be very sorry to be in a 
really tight place with Somalis only. In a book which contains 
many illustrations, an appendix and an index, space might 
surely have been found for a map. The general reader is not 
likely to be acquainted with the geography of this north-east 
shoulder of Africa. ' 


“The Ancestor: A Quarterly Review.” No. 3. London: 
Constable. 1902. 55. net. 

The third number of “ The Ancestor” opens with an article 
on the family of Jervoise, of Herriard in Hampshire, descend- 
ing from Richard Jerveis of London mercer who married 
in 1525, illustrated with some fine portraits, and with ex- 
tracts from a “Book of Evidences” written by Richard 
himself. Articles on “Extinct Cumberland Families”, 
“Huguenot Families” and “Our Oldest Families” con- 
firm the character of this quarterly publication. And the 
paragraphs on “ What is Believed” continue to be amusing. 
Destructive criticism, always more attractive tu the reader than 
laborious proof, is a principal feature of “The Ancestor”. 
Mr. Round’s “ Tale of a Great Forgery”, provoked by Vol. 
XVI. of the “Surrey Archeological Collections”, and Mr. 
Taylors “Genesis of a Myth” will perhaps be the articles 
most widely read, while those who study “The Gentility of 
William Exeby” will admire the skill with which Mr. Barron 
conceals the contradiction of views expressed in the last 
number. Fine heraldic illustration is exhibited in an account 
(to be continued) of the Harleian MSS. 2169—which is a 
fifteenth century Roll of Arms. 


“ Fresh-Water Aquaria : their Construction, Arrangement and 
Management.” By Rev. Gregory C. Bateman. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. London: Upcott Gill. 
1902. 35. 6d. 

This is a most useful and practical book for all who desire to 
devote themselves to the fascinating occupation of keeping an 
aquarium. It contains clear and simple instructions as regards 
the general management not only of fishes and amphibians but 
also of the innumerable snails, water-beetles and other in- 


habitants of our streams and ponds. The chapter on water- 


plants is good, and the important réle these play in the life- 
rene of the fishes and other denizens of the water is well set 
orth. 


From the large number of reprints that continue to reach 
us we do not hesitate to select Messrs. Treherne’s edition of 
“Westward Ho!” (1s. 6d. net cloth: 2s. leather) as one 
of the neatest. The cloth binding here is preferable perhaps to 
the limp leather. This great story can be read at least as many 
times as Stanley read “Guy Mannering” with joy and with 
profit. We are not greatly impressed by the two opening 
volumes of the “ Red Letter Library ” (leather 2s. 6d. net each. 


Blackie). The title pages and the frontispieces of both the. 


Tennyson and the Browning selections are rather odd. The 
volumes are light to handle and well bound in limp red leather. 
Mrs. Meynell supplies a slight prefatory note to each volume. 
From Messrs. Chapman and Hall we have received three 
volumes of the new Biographical Edition of Dickens’ works 
besides “ The Life of Charles Dickens” by Forster, which Mr. 


George Gissing has abridged and revised. There are to be 
eighteen volumes in all and the price is 3s. 6d. each. The original 
illustrations are retained. No attempt has been made to pro- 
duce this edition in an artistic dress. It is somewhat vivid in 
appearance, a great deal of red and gold without and some red 
within. It is solid rather than portable, and the print and 
paper will satisfy the public. The reprint of Gray’s “ Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard” (Hurst and Blackett. 1902.) is dis- 
tinctly not attractive. It is illustrated in colours. We do 
not particularly want Gray illustrated, but if it is to be done it 
should Le done finely. In “The Little Library” (Methuen. 
Is. 6d. net) “Selections from the Early: Poems of Robert 
Browning” has been added. Mr. Hali Griffin supplies some 
explanatory footnotes, which may be useful to.some readers, and 
an introduction. If we are to read selections from Browning 
we confess to a preference for his own which: were published in 
two -volumes some years ago by Messrs. Smith, Elder. 
“Aurora Leigh and other Poems” by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning is a pretty volume published at 3s. 6d. by the 
Oxford University Press. It is scarcely more than toy book 
size yet contains almost a thousand pages of a type which, 
thanks to the thin and admirable paper, does not strain the 
eyesight : four inches by three in dimension, it is yet less, with 
all its matter, than an inch in thickness! “The Love Poems 
of Herrick” (Lane. 15s. 6d. net) belongs to the series bearing 
the somewhat affected title of “The Lovers’ Library”. We 
had rather that the many choice poems hergin were printed in 
black ink which was good enough for Silbeseards love. 
From the Cambridge University Press we have received 
Charles Kingsley’s “ Heroes” and Scott’s “Lord of the Isles” 
in the Pitt Press Series (2s. each), Mr. E. Gardner edits the 
former, and’ Mr. Flather the latter. Both are for young folk, 
and their object is largely educational. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
A RETROSPECT. 


When we look back upon the innumerable books published 
in Paris since January last we find it impossible to pick outa 
single masterpiece. Frankly, it has been a bad year: no new 
author of any promise to signal, nothing from M. Anatole 
France, three deaths to record, three losses that are irreparable. 
First of all, M. Charles Chincholle, journalist'and novelist. In 
his own way he was unique : his studies of Paris life, the gayer 
life, made the most enlightening and entertaining reading, for 
M. Chincholle knew Paris more intimately than any of his 
confréres and thus could introduce one to the queerest corners 
and the strangest people. Yet, at no time was he offensive. 
Monsters did not interest him, his intrigues he ever handled 
delicately and discreetly, and then—best of all—his worst 
characters were never wholly bad. Swindlers, usurers, black- 
mailers—all had some redeeming quality, were human. M. 
Chincholle realised that the rarest person on earth is the man 
who has not some good emotion and instinct, however dormant, 
in him ; and it was pleasant, in the midst of a black affair, to find 
that the culprit was not altogether a lost soul. Often indeed, one 
found oneself sympathising with this adventurer, that light lady : 
put them down as the victims of circumstances and early un- 
favourable surroundings, and decided that, with a happier 
upbringing, they would have made amiable and even admirable 
members of society. M. Chincholle was a master at awaken- 
ing compassion. Then, as a humourist, M. Chincholle had 
few rivals. His humour was perfectly spontaneous ; we like to 
recall the conversations of his bourgeois, his_boulevardier, his 
parvenus, and his mondains. Each of tis creations was 
wonderfully life-like ; his style was striking ; his sense of con- 
struction was dramatic: Parisians have reasén indeed to mourn 
the death of M. Chincholle. Then, Madame Henry Greville; 
also, in her own way, incomparable. Who has not read, 
and rejoiced over, “ Dosia”, “ Petite Princesse”, and, more 
recently, ‘“Zoby”? Impossible is it to enumerate all 
Madame Greville’s admirable novels: there are forty or 
fifty of them, and each one has some special merit. We 
can name no writer who has enjoyed greater affection and 
greater esteem, and who has done more to brighten the lives 
of those who are sick to death of the average French novel. 
Now that she has gone the jeunesse has lost its best friend. 
Particularly in the provinces will she be missed—for there 
the arrival of her most recent book was regarded as a 
veritable event, and the circulating libraries could not procure 
copies enough. Admirable Henry Greville! Ignoring the 
hysteria, sensationalism, cynicism, and sensuousness of the 
majority of her confréres, she calmly went her own way—a 
good, a bright way—and not once strayed from her chosen 
path. For almost half a century she wrote regularly, yet was 
never “old fashioned”. Her novels of yesterday seem to us as 
fresh as “ Zoby”. She was never voted “démodée”. She was 
never called “sentimental”. The decadent, cynic and sen- 
sualist could not but respect and admire Henry Greville. And 
finally, Emile -Zola. Recently, in one of the reviews, a critic 
was lamenting the absence of masters in modern literature, and 
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sadly comparing the present to the past. Flaubert, the de 
Goncourts, Balzac, Maupassant, Daudet—all gone. And only 
one great man in their place: Zola. Neither Paul Bourget nor 
Pierre Loti could, in this critic’s opinion, be described as 
“great”. Nor yet Anatole France. Paul Bourget was pro- 
found, Pierre Loti and Anatole France were exquisite— 
nothing more. But Zola was indisputably great : and with him 
the last of the masters has gone. 

However, it is time to turn to the books. Undoubtedly the 
most admired and most successful of the last ten months was 
Pierre Loti’s “ Les Derniers Jours de Pékin” (Paris : Calmann 
Lévy). Herein, the most ?_ of French stylists describes 
the state of Pekin after the relief of the Legations, and his 
journey thither ; and his visits to the tombs of the Chinese 
Emperors, to abandoned palaces, to wonderful gardens. He 
meets Lieutenant-Colonel Marchand, and the pair of them 
exchange opinions. and impressions. He is received by Li- 
Hung-Chang in a dilapidated house, and the Grand Old Man of 
China almost frightens the gentle Pierre Loti. Indeed, Loti 
mistrusts him, Loti:cannot understand him. He is imperturbable, 
inscrutable ; and nothing much comes of the interview between 
Li and Loti. The old gentleman, in fact, talks of everything 
but China. Never was Pierre Loti’s style more exquisite ; and 
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never was he himself more melancholy. Of novels, M. 
Paul Bourget’s “L’Etape” (Paris: Plon) must be reckoned 
the most important. In it he insists upon the neces- 
sity of a Catholic training for all those who would be 
happy and at peace in after life. The book is un- 
doubtedly a reply to the Associations Bill, but it must be said 
that M. Bourget is more successful as a novelist than as a 
teacher. The Monnerons are Freethinkers, the Ferrands are 
fervent Catholics; and the Monnerons—father, son and 
daughter—are for ever in difficulties, always unhappy—whereas 
the Ferrands prosper. The problem is a delicate one, but M. 
Bourget does not handle it delicately. He is all for the 
Ferrands, and has no mercy on the Monnerons. Catastrophe 
follows catastrophe—no family has ever experienced greater 
misfortunes than these Monnerons. And yet the father, a pro- 
fessor, is—M. Bourget often admits it—a fine man, as fine as 
M. Ferrand so far as character goes. The book is one long 
comparison between the life of the Monnerons and the life of 
the Ferrands, and it is often tedious and rarely entertaining. 
Moreover, M. Bourget makes an unnecessarily savage attack 
upon Socialists : and does them the injustice of putting them upon 
the level of a number of turbulent and ignorant men who con- 
stitute the “ Union Tolstoi”. They are not, in the true sense of 
the word, Socialists ; and it is unfair to introduce them as such. 
M. Bourget has been counselled by his admirers to return to his 
psychological studies, and it is to be hoped that he will take 
their advice. “L’Etape” should not be mentioned in the same 
breath with “Mensonges” and “Un Cceur de Femme”. 
Although MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte are still busily 
engaged upon the last volume of their stirring work “Une 
Epoque”, they have nevertheless found time to produce “ Le 
Jardin du Roi” (Paris: Plon), a charming picture of Society 
at Versailles under the last Empire. It is scarcely a novel : 
rather a series of sketches written in the light, easy style that 
characterised “ Femmes Nouvelles”. We are introduced to 
many a charming “jeune fille”, and we assist at private 
theatricals and balls and banquets. Of course, there are love 
affairs, and little griefs ; but all ends happily with marriages 
and music. We can cordially recommend this book to all 
admirers of MM. Margueritte’s lighter work ; but it cannot be 
compared with “ Le Désastre” and “ Les Braves Gens ”. 
Coming to books by less famous authors we must single out 
for special praise M. Valentin Mandelstamm’s “Jim Blackwood, 
Jockey ” (Paris: Juven). That a jockey could be made 
intensely interesting is scarcely conceivable ; but M. Mandel- 
stamm manages to interest us in Jim Blackwood from first to 
last. The scene is Chantilly, and there it is that Jim Black- 
wood triumphs, falls, and dies. He “goes wrong” through a 
woman, and the history of his downfall is most powerfully 
narrated. Many a stirring incident takes place, but the 
strongest chapter of all is that which shows Jim Black- 
wood, shabby and shattered, selling race-cards to those who 
had cheered him and flattered him in former days. Most 
certainly a book to be read, “Thérése Heurtot” by M. 
Jean Morgan (Paris: Plon) is chiefly remarkable for a 
romance between the imaginative, highly impressionable wife 
of a plain country doctor and Jean de Hauvannes,.an impetuous 
and artistic young man who owns a-neighbouring chateau. It is 
possible to make some excuse for their intrigue. The description 
of the old chateau and the surrounding scenery proves M. Jean 
Morgan to be an artist ; and we have also to congratulate him 
upon his polished and easy style., Bizarre as ever, M. Jean 
Lorrain has no doubt satisfied his admirers with “ Princesses 
en Ivoires” and “Le Vice Errant” (Paris : Ollendorff). 
The first, however, is not bizarre in an offensive sense: the 
“Princesses” might figure in a fairy tale, only that they are 
too eccentric to appeal to the young, and the style would 
bewilder them, “Le Vice Errant”, however, is bizarre in 
another way. Heaven only knows where M. Jean Lorrain 
meets his monsteis ; we hope they exist only in his imagina- 
tion. One of these days M. Jean Lorrain will find it im- 
possible to find or create more monsters, and then perhaps he 
will give us something more worthy of his undoubted talent 
and his striking style. The description of the London Docks 
in “ Le Vice Errant” is a superb piece of writing. 
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Old Picture Books, with Other Essays on Bookish Subjects (Alfred D 
Pollard). Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Old English Songs and Dances (Decorated by W. Graham Robertson). 
Longmans. £2 2s. net. 

The Diamond Seekers (Ernest Glanville), 6s. ; With Kitchener in the 
Soudan (G. A. Henty), 6s. ; With the British Legion (G. A. 
Henty), 6s.; In the Great White Land (Gordon Stables), 35. 6a. ; 
Under the Spangled Banner (Captain F. S. Brereton), 5s. ; The 
Fairclough Family (Mrs. Henry Clarke), 3s. 6¢. Blackie. 

The White Prince or the Stolen Roses: a Story of Flowerland (Kate 
Stanway). Drane. . 6d. 

Uncle Harry’s Gate (Cicely Fulcher). Treherne. 2s. 6d. 

Zamyl’s Extraordinary Adventures (Célas Milreis). Sonnenschein. 
Is. net. 

The Oogley Oo (Gerald Sichel); India-rubber Jack (W. C, F-. 
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The Lord Protector (S. Levett-Yeats). Cassell. 6s. 

Gabriel Garth, Chartist (E. Everett-Green). Melrose. 55. 
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Unwin. 6s. 

The Four Feathers (A. E. W. Mason). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
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Lock. 35. 6d. 

John Maverell: a Tale of the Riviera (J. Duncan Craig. Cheap 
Edition). Stock. 35. 6d. 

The Dream and the Man (Mrs. L. Baillie Reynolds). Murray. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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Lavinia (Rhoda Broughton). Macmillan. 6s. . 

Dwellers in the Mist (Norman Maclean), 6s. ; The Unnamed (William 
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3s. 6@. Hodder and Stoughton. z 

Mother Earth (Frances Harrod). Heinemann... 6s. 

The Lady of the Bridge (W. W. Jacobs). Harpers. 35. 6a. 

The Thousand Eugenias (Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick). Arnold. 6s, 
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Letters of Hugh Earl Percy from Boston and New York, 1774-1776 
(Edited by Charles Knowles Bolton). Boston, Mass. : Charles E. 
Goodspeed. $4.00. 

Historic Highways of America. Vol. I. :—Paths of the Mound- 
Building Indians and Great Game Animals (Archer Butler 
Hulbert). Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur’ H. Clark Company. 
$2.00 net. 

Wiltshire Notes and Queries: An Illustrated Quarterly Antiquarian 
and Genealogical Magazine (Vol. III., 1899-1901). Devizes : 
George Simpson. 

The Mid-Eighteenth Century (J. H. Millar). Blackwood. §s. net. 

A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe (George 
Saintsbury. Vol. II.). Blackwood. 20s. net. 

A Literary History of Persia from the Earliest Times until Firdawsi 
(E. G. Browne). Unwin. 16s. 

Sidelights on the Georgian Period (George Paston). Methuen. 
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British Nigeria (Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockler-Ferryman). Cassell. 
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Britannico ; Vol. IIL. : Collezione Cotton (Di G. Fanchiotti). 
Caserta: Salvatore Marino. 

Blake Family Records, 1300 -1600 (Martin J. Blake), tcs. 6d. ; The 
Smith Family (Compton Reade), 12s. net. Elliot Stock. 

Mallet du Pan and the French Revolution (Bernard Mallet). Long- 
mans. 125. 6d. net. 

The knemies of England (The Hon. George Peel). Arnold. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

My Adventures during the Late War : a Narrative of Shipwreck, Cap- 
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EDWARD BOWEN: a Memoir. 
By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. BOWEN. 
With Appendices, 3 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Zz a few days. 
*,* Zhe subject of this Memoir was the well-known Assistant-Master 
at Harrow, and the author of ** Harrow Songs.” 


ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY 


AND WEALTH. 
Collected Papers. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Zn a few days. 
OF ARCHITECTURE—THE RE. 
VIVAL OF HANDICRAFT—ART 
AND INDUSTRY IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY—THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF BUILDING MATE- 
RIALS UPON ARCHITECTURE— 
ON THE EXTERNAL COVER- 
INGS OF ROOFS. 


New EDITION. 

THE HISTORY OF PATTERN- 
DESIGNING — THE LESSER 
ARTS OF LIFE—ART, WEALTH, 
AND RICHES—ART AND SO- 
CIALISM : The Aims and Ideals of the 
English Socialists of To-Day--TEX- 
TILE FABRICS—ART UNDER 
PLUTOCRACY — THE REVIVAL 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS 
OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN. 
With Portrait and 7 Illustrations, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. With a Preface by W. H. Hupson. 8vo. gs. 6d. net. 


New REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, in One Volume. 


THE RIVER WAR: Historical 
Account of the Reconquest of the Soudan. By WINsTON 
SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. Edited by Colonel F. RHODEs, 
D.S.O. With Maps and Plans. Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MALLET DU PAN & THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By BERNARD MALLET. With Photogravure Portrait. 
8vo. 12s. 6d, net. 


SELECTED ESSAYS. By Ricuarp CopLey 
Curisti£, M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Vict., Author of ‘‘ Etienne 
Dolet: the Martyr of the Renaissance,” &c. Edited with a 
Memoir by W. A. Shaw, Litt.D. With 2 Portraits and 3 other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LAND DEFENCE, AND 
THEIR APPLICATION TO THE CONDITIONS OF 
TO-DAY. By Captain H. F. THUILLIER, R.E. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [£2 a few days. 


ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH: Her Calling 
and its Fulfilment Considered in Relation to the Increase and Effi- 
ciency of Her Ministry. By the Rev. HERBERT KELLY, Director 
of the Society of the | Mission, Mildenhall, Suffolk, Author 
of ‘* A History of the Church of Christ.” Crown 8vo. qs. net. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NewBott, M.A., Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s ; and the Rev. DAkWELL STong, M.A., 
Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. Trevetyan, 


M.A., Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Westminster. Crown Bro. aa 


THE MANOR FARM. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 
Author of ‘* Yeoman Fleetwood,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by Claup C, pu Cooper. 
Country Life. 


‘* The book, besides being true to life, is as cheerful in its tone as it 
is wholesome in matter—altogether a delightful book to read.” 


Scotsman. 
<A delightful story of rural life, full of strongly marked human 
nature.” 


NOTICE.—A Second Impression 
of the Centenary Number of 
the EDINBURGH REVIEW is 
now ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’ NEW BOOKS 


On NOVEMBER 3prp. 
With 16 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN, 


Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. 
By GEORGE CALDERON. 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 
IN A FEW DAYS.—With Illustrations by Eva Roos. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NOISY YEARS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
AUTHOR OF “ ROUNDABOUT RHYMES,” &c. 


IMMEDIATELY.—Small post 8vo. 6s. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. 


Reprinted from tho ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine.” 
By the AUTHOR OF “COLLECTIONS Al AND RECOLLECTIONS,” &e. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


4 Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Brapiey), Author of “ Annals of 

estminster Abbey,” &c. SECOND EDITION, with 25 Full-page Illustra- 
tions and 5 Plans. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 

Truth.—* Sesiapenelil the best of its kind that has yet appeared. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED AND 
COMPLETED EDITION. 


EIGHTEENTH IMPRESSION, comprising over 
65,000 copies printed. ; 


With Maps, large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


*,* This is the first complete and connected account of the whole 
course of the War. It is the ooly h story ia oae volume, and is 
indispensable to all whe wish to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the subject. 

Army and Navy Gazette.—‘‘The work is ——_ of the subject ; it is a clear, 
comprehensive narrative of events, fairly and exaetly set forth. It is the first full 
history, the most ambitious attempt to give an cahanative account of the whole 
war ; and, as such, and from its own intrinsic merit, it must hold the ground for 
some time to come,’ 


Re-Issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES. 
Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 
*_* Vols. 1. to 1V. will be ready in a few days, ond Vols. V. to VII, early in 
December. Particuiars upon application. 


New Volume of the Collected Edition of 
Mr. ROBERT BRIDGES’ Poems. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


VOLUME V.—Contents.—The Christian Captives—The Humours 
of the Court—Note:. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. E. W. MASON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 
Author of ‘MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” “ ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,’ 
TEE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &c. 
Writing of this story, the Methodist Recorder says :—" Equally as a study of 
character and a story of thrilling opens, BS it is a masterpiece. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 
Author of ““‘THE GOD IN THE CAR,” “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 
“TRISTRAM OF BLENT, ” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
From Punch :— 
** Where heroines 
I my homage quite discreetly, 
But Cueraiag Peggy Ryle has turned 
My head, and captured me completely.” 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Anthony Hope has given us many t of woman- 
kind, but scarcely any of his creations strike us as so eer =| studied or so charm- 
ingly lifelike. Peggy is altogether one of the most delightful characters that have 
appeared in recent fiction.” 


CHRISTIAN’S WIFE. A Story of Graubiinden. 

Ry MAUDE EGERTON KING, Author of “A Brighton Coach Office,” 

“Toe Conversion of Miss Caroline Eden,” ‘‘ Studies in Love,” &c. With a 
Frontispiece. Small fcap. 8vo. 5s. [in a few days. 


London’: SMITH, ELDER and .Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S List of New Books 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 26. NOVEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITORIA. ARTICLES— 
AND THE GREAT COMMON. 


ON THE LINE. 
A YEAR OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—SYDNEY BROOKS. 
IN IRELAND—S/K ALEXANDER MILLER, 
THE HORSEMEN OF THE FUTURE—Zrevet Lieut.-Col. G. J. YOUNG- 
HUSBAND, C.B. 
AUTHOR OF ENGLISHMAN IN 
THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN. 1V.-ARTHUR MORRISON. 
THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY—£1//L REICH, D.C.L. 
ENGLISH AND INDIAN: A 8TUDY—CORNEL/A SORAB/I. 
THE NOVELS AND PLAYS OF GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO — EDWARD 
HUTTON. 
TO A TERRIER—MARY £. RICHMOND. 
DANNY: LVU.-LXIV.—AL FRED OLLIVANT. 


LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. Wuitwatt Exwin, sometime 
Editor of the Quarterly Review. With a Memoir. Edited by his Son, 
Warwick E.win, 
Vol. I.—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER-—LORD THURLOW. 
Vol. IIlL—STERNE—FIELDING—GOLDSMITH — GRAY — BOSWELL— 
JOHNSON, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
(Ready next week. 


NEW BOOK ON SPORT. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. By Sypney 


Buxton, M.P. With Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. (Keady next week. 


ASPECTS OF THE JEWISH QUESTION. 


By “A Quarterty Reviewer.” With Map, demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready next week. 


THE SAILING OF THE LONG-SHIPS, 


AND OTHER POEMS. By Henry Newsott, Author of “ Admirals 
All,” “ The Island Race,” &c. Small crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. 
[Ready November 4th. 


HALF-CROWN NOVEL; SERIES. 
NEW WORK, 


THE DREAM AND THE MAN. By Mrs. 


Barium Reynotps (G. M. Robins). Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS OF THE 
LATE J. W. MARSHALL, ESQ., AND OTHER PROPERTIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 3, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 

Eo, the Collection of ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS of the late J. W. 

arshall, Esq., of Hamilton Place, Park Lane, W., and Pakesdale, Westmorland, 

comprising aoa and etchings after old masters by A. Diirer, Rembrandt, 

Lucas van Leyden, &c. ; mezzotints and other portraits, water-colour drawings, 

La Surprise, by Samuel Cousins, fine proof impression, &c. ; other properties ; 

including fancy subjects of the English school, some printed in colours, plates from 
the Liber Studiorum, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS FORMED BY 
THE LATE COLONEL J. TOBIN BUSH, OF HAVRE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
nd, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 6, and Following Day, at 1 oclock 
precisely, the Valuable Collection of GREEK COINS, in Gold: Silver, and 
Copper, formed by the late Colonel J. TOBIN BUSH, of Havre (sold by order of 
the executors), including extensive series of Sicilian, Thracian, Macedonian, 
Cretan, Syrian, and Bactrian Coins. Coins of Rhegium, Syracuse, Aenus, Lysi- 
machus, Chalcidice, Alexander III., Demetrius, Philip V., Cnossus, Phaestus, 
stus, Mithradates VI., Cyzicus, Tenedos, Saye Side, Nagidus, Soli, 
Antiochus VI., Tryphon, Cleopatra ‘and Antiochus VIIi.,!Demetrius I1I., Anti- 
machus, Eucratides, Heliocles, Hippostratus, Nomes of Egypt, &c. Aatique 
Gems, and Coin Cabinets. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
trand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 13, 1902, and Two Following Days, at 
1 o'clock nk valuable PRINTED B ks and ILLUMINATED and 
OTHER MANUSCRIPTS, conpeision early printed German, Italian, and French 
books with woodcuts ; rare American books and maps, Bibles, Testaments, Hore, 
Breviaries, Missals, and other Devotional works ; Ancient Chronicles and Romances 
of Chivalry ; Collections of Hulsius and De Bry, books printed upon vellum ; 
herbals and old medical works ; old English books on furniture and architecture, 
&c., including many fine specimens of ancient and modern bookbinding. 
Catalogues may be had, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


An Elegy in a Country Churchyard (Thomas Gray). Hurst and 
Blackett. 

The Border Minstrelsy (Four vols. Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 
T. F. Henderson). Blackwood. £2 2s. net. 

Sense and Sensibility; Mansfield Park (Jane Austen). Brimley 
Johnson. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Homer: The Story of the Iliad; The Story of the Odyssey (A. J. 
Church). Seeley. 6d. net each. ; 


ScHoo. Books. 


‘¢ Blackie’s Little French Classics ” :—Selections from Buffon (Edited 
by Rev. H. J. Chaytor) ; Daudet’s La Mule du Pape (Edited by 
H. W. Preston). Blackie. 4d. each. 


_Analytical Grammar as applied to the Latin Language (Compiled by 


Two Graduates of Oxford). Rivingtons. 2s. 6d. 

English History from Original Sources, 1660-1715 (J. Neville Figgis), 
2s. 6d. ; Elementary Geography Reader, IV. : British Empire 
(L. W. Lyde), 1s. 4d. ; Berthe aux Grands Pieds (Mrs. J. G. 
Frazer), 6d.; Rires et Larmes (A. Vessiot), 6d. ; Contes et 
Préceptes (L. Charleville), 6¢. ; Chicot chez Henri de Navarre 
(Dumas), 6a. lack. 

A History of Rome for Middle and Upper Forms of Schools (J. L. 
Myres). Rivingtons. 5s. 

An Ancient History for Beginners (George Willis Botsford). New 
York: The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


A Handbook on the Open-air Treatment and Life in an Open-air 
Sanatorium (Dr. Charles Reinhardt and Dr. David Thomson, 
Second Edition, enlarged). Bale, Sons and Danielsson. Is. 

The Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago: The Signi- 
ficance of Sociology for Ethics (Albion W. Small). Chicago: At 
the University Press. 

Modern Spiritualism: a History and a Criticism (Frank Podmore. 
2 vols.). Methuen. 21s. net. 

Life in Mind and Conduct (Henry Maudsley). Macmillan. 10s. 60. 
net. 

The Meaning of Good; a Dialogue (J. Lowes Dickinson. Second 
Edition). Brimley Johnson. 4s. 6d. net. 

Evil Eye in the Western Highlands (R. C. Maclagan). Nutt. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Practical Physiology (A. P. Beddard, L. Hill, J. S. Edkins, J. J. R. 
Macleod, and M. S. Pembrey). Arnold. 15s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Search after Truth, or Spiritual Religion Compared with Dogmatic 
Theology (Philalethes). Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Eucharistic Eirenicon (Rev. W. R. Carson: Introduction by the 
Right Hon. The Viscount Halifax). Longmans. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Consecration of the State (J. E. C. Welldon), 2s. net; ‘*I Live” 
(James Edward Cowell), 1s. 6¢. net. Macmillan. 

The Diary of David Brainerd (2 vols.). Melrose. 55. 

Recognition after Death : What Does the Bible Say? (Rev. Septimus 
Hebert). Finch and Co. 

Comparative Theology (J. A. MacCulloch). Methuen. 6s. 


TRAVEL. 

Two on their Travels (Ethel Colquhoun). Heinemann. 10s. net. 

An Australian in China: being the Narrative of a Quiet Journey across 
China to Burma (George G. Morrison. Third Edition). Horace 
Cox. 6s. 

VERSE. 

Forty Fancies and Seven Songs (Amelia M. Barker). Drane. 1s. 

Outlook Odes (T. W. H. Crosland). Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Notes and Echoes (J. S. Risley). Elkin Mathews. 5s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A.B.C. of Housekeeping (Mrs. Bell) ; A.B.C. of Cookery for Invalids. 
(Aline Kiddle). Drane. 1s. each. 

An der Grenze zweier Zeiten: Freie Reden itber Shakespeare (Von 
Adolf Gelber). Dresden und Leipzig: Verlag von Carl Reissner. 

Book of British Song, A, For Home and School (Edited and arranged 
by Cecil J. Sharp). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

“For Better? For Worse?”: Notes on Social Changes (George 
W. E. Russell). Unwin. 35. 6d. 

In Pursuit of the ‘*‘ Mad ” Mullah : Service and Sport in the Somali 
Protectorate (Captain Malcolm McNeill). Pearson. 6s. 

Marins et Soldats Francais en Amérique pendant la Guerre de I’Indé- 
pendance des Etats-Unis, 1778-1783 (Par Vicomte de Noailles). 
Paris : Librairie Académique Perrin et Cie... 7fr. 50c. 

New System of Heavy Goods Transport on Common Koads (Bramah 
Joseph Diplock). Longmans. 6s, 6d. net. 

Racconti Prodigiosi (Di Eula Raimund). Torino: Presso la Tip. Cug. 
Baravalle e Falconieri. 


New Library Edition, Four Handsome Demy 8vo. Vols., 42s. 
(Also Edition de Luxe ef 100 copies printed on Hand-made Paper 
bound in Vellum, £4 4s.) 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


Edited by W. C. HAZLITT. Formed from a collation of Foreign Quotations, 
with a fresh English rendering and a careful revision of the text throughout, 
Portraits and other Illustrations. ‘The account of the Essayist has been amplified, 
and instead of the Sixteen Letters given in 1577 there are now 


Thirty-five. 
Prospectus on Application. 
London: REEVES & TURNER, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


HAUNTS. OF ANCIENT PEACE. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. New. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ A charmingly conceived and charmingly executed book, 
which will be read with delight by all who admire the delicate graces of the 
Poet Laureate’s prose. style.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to. 6s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


TENNYSON. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 
By H. FIELDING HALL. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Guardian.—“ A very fascinating book......Without a dull page from start to 
finish.” 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 
LAVINIA. Ruopa Brovucuron. 


CECILIA: 
F. M. CRAWFORD. 
THE HIGHWAY OF FATE. 

N. CAREY. 
WATER. 


BY DULVERCOMBE 
THE GHOST CAMP; or, The Avengers. 


a Story of Modern Rome. 


Rosa 


HAROLD VALLINGS. 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 


Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. net ; or, in leather limp, 3s. net. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


trated by HUGH THOMSON. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. [Illustrated 


by CHARLES E. BROCK. 


LIFE IN MIND AND CONDUCT: 


Studies of Organic in Human Nature. By Henry Mavupstey, M.D. 
8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON THE ETHICS 


OF T. H. GREEN, Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, and J. 
MARTINEAU. By Professor Henry Sipcwick. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. . 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
= YELLOW VAN. I. By Ricuarp Wuirernc, Author|of “ No. 5, John 
treet.” 
THE GREAT BUSINESS COMBINATIONS OF TO-DAY.—I. THE SO- 
CALLED BEEF TRUST. By GeorGce Bucuanan Fire. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
*,® Also ready Vol. 64. May to October 1902. Price 10s. 6d. 


Illus- 


Macmillan's Nes Tilustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, in demy 8vo. bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, with 
fine broad margin for notes, price £1 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW (SIXTEENTH) VOLUME OF 
BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold at Auction, the 
Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the 
Purchasers, and Special Notices containing the Prices for the Season from 
October, 1901, to July, rg02. 

*.* Book-Prices Current” is published in Parts for those who wish 
to receive early reports of the Sales. They are not sold separately, but must be 
subscribed for annually. 

“** Book-Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the 
greatest value.” —A thenaum. 

*,* AN INDEX to the first Ten Volumes of ‘‘ BOOK-PRICES CURRENT 
has been published, price 21s. net. 


CHEAP REISSUE OF THE BOOK-LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 


Price 1s. 6d. each net. 
THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 


WHEATLEY’S HOW to FORM a LIBRARY, 
HAZLITT’S OLD COOKERY BOOKS AND 


ANCIENT CUISINE, and 


BLADES’S ENEMIES OF BOOKS. 


*.* Complete Lists of the Series for Distribution can be had on Application. 


A GENEALOGICAL CURIOSITY. 
THE FIRST ENGLISH PEERAGE. 


ice 5s. n 


EXACT LIST OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL 
AND TEMPORAL, 1734. 


The “‘ Exact List” was the first periodical List of Peers published in this country, 
and took the place which is occupied by Rurke and Debrett at the present day. 
There is only one copy of the work extant, which is bound up with a copy of 
“*Goldsmith’s Almanack” for 1735 in the British Museum. It contains much 
personal and historical information which will be interesting to the genealogist and 
the student of the period it represents, It is a dainty little book, and was evidently 
printed in a convenient form to carry in the pocket or insert in a pocket-book. The 
pono a has been produced by a pianngeaghis: process which renders the original 
exactly, 


Bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and profusely Illustrated, 8s. 6d. net. 


CHRIST LORE: the Legends and Traditions, 


Myths, Symbols, Customs, and Superstitions of the Christian Church. By 
Wm. Hacxwoop, F.R.S. 
** The book wiil be found both useful and curious.” —Scotsman. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


IMPORTANT ART WORK OF THE SEASON ON 


THE DELLA ROBBIAS. 


LUCA AND ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA 
AND THEIR SUCCESSORS. By MAUD CRUTTWELL. Illustrated 
with over 150 Reproductions, including all the works of Luca, the majority of 
those of Andrea, and many others. Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. [Prospectus post free. 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 


A Facsimile in Photogravure. Limited to 500 copies for England. 
Fcap. folio, 12s. 6d. net. (Prospectus post free. 
The Daily Chronicle (Oct. 21st) says :—‘‘ By the issue of this exact and beautiful 
facsimile, Messts. Deat have added another to their list of services in the cause of 
the vest art and letters .... One of the most welcome reproductions of our time.” 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE 
CATHEDRALS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By\Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
With 75 lllustrations by Hersert RaILTon and others. 
Square fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; roan, gs. net. [Prospectus post free. 


THE SEA-BOARD OF MENDIP. 
An Account of its History, Archzology, and Natural History. 
By FRANCIS A. KNIGHT. (Prospectus post free. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps and Plans.- Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS.—NEW VOL. 
MOZART. By Eustace J. BREAKsPEARE. With 


Portraits and Illustrations. Square fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“The memoir is concise yet readable ; the account of Mozart’s works is full, 
comprehensive, an i ly useful.” —Globe. 


Shortly: PAYDN. By J. Curnpert Happen. 
LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 


By HENRY JAMES ROSS. Edited by his Wife, Janer Ross. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Prospectus post free. 


SONS OF FRANCIS. 
By ANNE MACDONELL. 
With Illustrations from Italian Paintings. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
FIRST REVIEW.—“ A book which will attract alike readers desirous of a 
sympathetic introduction to the religious history of the middle ages and those who 
read at large for culture’s sake.” —Scotsman. (Prospectus post free. 


New Illustrated List and Prospectuses post free. 
J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, W.C. 
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‘CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For NOVEMBER 1902. 


MAMMOTH TRUSTS AND MUNICIPAL TRADING. 
PHILLIPs. 

THE NATIVE LABOUR QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Sir 
Harry H. Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

INDUSTRIAL TROUBLES IN AMERICA. By Benjamin Taytor. 

THE WAR OFFICE AND REMOUNTS. By the Right Hon. Lord 
DENMAN. 

OWLS. By R. Boswortu Smit. 

PEOPLE'S THEATRES IN RUSSIA. By R. E. C. Lona. 

THE MAN OF THE PAST. By E. Kay Rosinson. 

WAYS AND MEANS, EAST AND WEST. By J. D. Regs, C.I.E. 

SOME NOTES ON THE GNOSTICS. By G. R. S. Meap. 

REGISTRATION REFORM. By the Hon. Ivor C. Guest, M.P. 

THE CRIMINAL SENTENCES COMMISSION UP TO DATE. By 
Monracue Crackantuorpg, K.C. 

THE STORY OF “THE FOURTH PARTY.”—I.. By Harotp E. Gorsrt. 

LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Rep. 


By 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrtp. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


NOVEMBER, 1902. 


THE REVERSION TO TORYISM. By A Dissipent Unionist. 
NEW ASPIRANTS FOR Af®RICAN FAME. By Sir H. M. STANLEy. 
MACEDONIAN INTRIGUES AND THEI FRUITS. By Captain 


Gambier, R.N. 
PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. By Epmunp Gosse. 
THE WAR AND ITS CRITICS. By Major Arruur GriFFITHS. 
THE ART OF EMILE ZOLA. By Francis Grissce. 
THE PORT OF LONDON. By Freverick MILLER. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR AS A POLITICAL FACTOR. By O. Exrz- 
BACHER. 
THE LIMITATIONS OF LORD MACAULAY. By H. C. Foxcrort. 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By Professor H. BroucHam LEEcn. 
OFFICERS FOR THE FLEET. By Roto AppLevarp. 
THE SECRET OF THE DAY. By Even 
ARE THE CLASSICS TO GO? By Professor J. P. PostGate. 
SWANS. By C. F. Keary. 
THE WING OF FEAR. By Dora McCuesney. 
AN AUTHOR AT GRASS (Part III.) Edited by Gzorce Gissinc. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Ltp.), London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY—RECONSIDERED. By A. B. C., &c. 
AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE TO THE EMPEROR FRANCIS Ty om By 
the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumso tp, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? By Atrrep Austin (Poet Laureate). 
GUNNERY VERSUS PAINT. By Arnocp Wuire. 
COLLEGERS AND OPPIDANS AT ETON. By O. C. Wittrams. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
THE EMANCIPATION OF THE TEACHER. 
(Principal of the University of Birmingnam). 
FOX-HUNTING IN IRELAND. By the late Captain W. E. Carengs. 
THE TRANSVAAL LABOUR PROBLEM. By F. H. P. Creswe tt. 
FRANCE AND HER RELIGIOUS ORDERS. By J. Cornexy (late 
Redacteur of the “‘ Figaro ”). 
DOES WAR MEAN STARVATION? By Srenser WILKINSON. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


By Sir Outver Lopce 


PARIS TO 
NEW YORK HARRY 
OVERLAND. DE WINDT. 


The account of this remarkable Expedition, 
written by the Explorer himself and illus- 
trated by his own Photographs, will appear 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly << 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonvon. Codes: Unicopg and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


HODGSON & CoO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and onatty offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal ‘or 


arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER’S 
NEW REMAINDER CATALOGUE for 1902-3 


Now Ready. Post free on application. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS,. KENT.—The Rev. 

C. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 

ae P ge near Stafford, to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks. Prospectus on 
application. 


in no other Magazine in this country . . 


SEE THE 
Price NOVEMBER 


“WIDE WORLD.” 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALIST S 

Principal, Orivern McEwan. 
“* The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Zioyd's News. 
Address; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET HAYMARKET. 
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THE VEREENIGING ESTATES, LIMITED. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS 


To be submitted at the Fourth Annual Meeting of Shareholders, to be held at the Company’s Offices, Hatherley 
Buildings, Johannesburg, on Friday, the 5th day of December, 1902, at 12 o’clock noon. 


To the Shareholdegs, 
GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit their Fourth Annual Report and 
the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account for the year ending the 30th April, 


1902. 
When the reports for the years oie h April, 1900 and 1901, were submitted 
to you at the Annual Meeting of the 4) i. 1go1, they were not audited owing to 
the disturbed condition of the country, but the Directozs then stated that the audit 
would be proceeded with. This audit has since been completed, and the accounts 
for these two years have been certified by the Auditor as correct and in order. The 
present accounts have been‘also duly audited and the Auditor's certificate isattached. 


CAPITAL. 


Since the date of the last annual meeting there has been no change in the capital 
of the Company, which now stands at £730,580, the whole of which has Con 


issued. 
The debenture debt is also unaltered, and stands at £30,400. 


PROPERTY. 
No change has taken place in the property of your Company since the last 


report was issued. 
OPERATIONS. 


During the period now under review the operations of the Company were con- 
siderably hindered on account of the warlike operations then still being carried on, 
but your directors have pleasure in reporting that, notwithstanding the difficulties 
ey the Cempany has again been placed on a profit-earning basis. 

‘ou will see from the accounts submitted to you that, as against the former loss 
of £18,467 6s. 7d. reported at the Jast annual meeting, the present accounts show a 
profit of £64,738 13s. 2d. and a net profit of £19,342 16s. 10d., after writing off 

10,980 for premium on converted debentures. 

During the period under review the farming and other operations of your Com- 
pany, from which in the past large profits have been derived, have been practically 
at a standstill. The profit above mentioned has, therefore, been derived practically 
from one branch of the Company’s operations only, viz., the coal mining, and that 
branch has bad to carry all the outlay, such as the salaries of the permanent staff, 
genera! charges, » depreciation, etc. Company has contracts 
running for the supply of large quantities of coal up to the end of the year 1904, 
which ensure a good output and a good market tor its coal. The position and 
prospects of the coal trade of your Saageny are therefore excellent. This coal 
trade has been ham by various difficulties, such as shortages in trucks, 
insufficiency of native labour supplies, etc., which are, however, being gradually 
overcome. 

Your Directors confidently anticipate a largely increased profit from the Com- 
pany’s operations in the future. 

NEW CORNELIA MINE, 

The permanent plant, headgear, &c., at this mine have been completed and are 
now working with good results. The coal seam still maintains its thickness of from 
10 to 20 feet, and the coal produced is of good quality. The development in the 
mine is being pu-hed on and the output is increasing. It is anticipated that, in the 
near future, the output from this mine will be very nearly doubled. 


CENTRAL MINE, 


Good pr is being made at this mine. Certain boring operations which have 
been carried out show that there are large coal areas which can be worked from this 
mine. Steps are now being taken to connect one of these areas with the mine, 


whereby its life will be prolonged for a considerable time. ‘The machinery 
plant are in good working order. 
COAL AREAS. 
The Directors have taken steps to test, by means of diamond dri ling, certain of 
the coal areas of the Company. The result of these boring operations confirms the 
statements previously le, viz., that the coal areas are practically unlimited. 


LIABILITIES. 
#24 £ 
To Capital Account— 
Authorised— 
730,580 Shares at reach «. oe 730,580 © 
ntures— 
Authorised 3,500 at each .. 380,000 © O 
Less Reserve 1,0co at £100 each we «+ 100,000 0 0 
250,000 0 © 
LessConverted intoShares .. 219,6c0 © © 
30,400 © 
jit Balance at il, 1902 oo es 33,614 19 7 
Profit for year ending April, 1902 es 19,342 16 to 4 
— 52,957 16 


£836,363 2 7 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for 


£ s. d. 

‘To General Charges, including Auditor's Fees, &c, 2,886 9 1 
Premitim on Converted Debentures .. 10,98 0 0 
Interest on Debentures .. ee oe oe ee oe 1,216 0 
Maintenance Account .. os oe 14,873 10 3 

i Written Off ee ee 15,439 17 0 

: Profit Carried to Balance Sheet .. ee oo «+ 19,342 16 10 


464,738 t3 2 


The Directors have taken steps to keep the ing work and develapment 
permanently in hand, so that these operations shall be regularly kept some years in 
advance of the ordinary work of extraction as it proceeds. 

TREE PLANTATIONS. 

The work at the Company’s tree plantations is being proceeded with and these 
plantations show the most gratifying promise. The Maccauvlei plantation, which 
stood in the books last year at £26,614 15s. 7d., now stands at £28,199 ros. 3d. 
This latter item represents only the actual cash expended. The plantation now con- 
tains very nearly 2.000,000 trees, large numbers of which are rapidly ap ching the 
stage when their timbcr could be turned to profitable account and large sales 


fected. 

You will note that this important branch has not been aj jated or written-up 
at all, but stands in the accounts at the actual cost only. Its value to-day must be 
taken to be many times the amount expended on it. e timber on this plantation 
shows remarkable results, both in gee and in quality. Though the trees are 
still comparatively young and hardly suitable for testing purposes, some of the 
timber has been sent to Kurope and tested there by competent experts, who have 
certified that its quality is considerably higher than that of similar European timber. 
The Directors look upon this asset of the Company as an extremely valuable one 
and confidently anticipate that, in the near future, a very large profit will be deriv: 


m it, 
TOWNSHIP. 

The Company owns over three-fourths of the Vereeniging Township. Vereeniging 
being situated on the main line from Cape Town ae pommot in a district con- 
taining working coal mines and valuable agricultural ground, has every prospect of 
becoming an important business centre. In addition to this, it has always been 
regarded favourably as a health resort. There is, therefore, every reason to- 
expect in the future a great increase in the prosperity of the town and an increasing 
revenue from this valuable asset of the Company. 

BOOK DEBTS. 

The accounts shown in the Balance Sheet have been carefully valued, and the 
whole amount of £47,896 1s. rod. is considered good. A considerable portion of 
this amount consists of accounts for coal supplied to the two railway administra- 
tions. 

You will observe that the large amount of £15,439 178. has been written off as 
depreciation. This amount may appear to be excessive, but the directors prefer to 
deal with these matters on conservative lines. In many instances the actual value 
of the assets of the Company, apart from the land, is largely in excess of the book 
values and the figures shown in the accounts. 


DIRECTORS. 

In terms of the Company's Articles of Association, Messrs. Samuel Marks and 

Ellia Marks retire by rotation, but are eligible and offer themselves for re-election. 
AUDITOR. 

The present Auditor of the Company is Mr. John Mackillican, who retires, but is 
eligible and offers himself for re-election. 

You are requested to fix the remuneration for the audit of the accounts for the 
past year and to appoint an Auditor for the current year. 

GENERAL. 

The Directors have been considering the question of the possible existence on the 
Estate of other minerals and metals in respect to which no examination to speak of 
has hith- rto been done on the property. It is the intention of the Board actively to 
take this important subject in hand ,at an early date and to have the Estate 
thoroughly examined with a view to ascertaining what other minerals, metals, etc., 
there are‘on the property. The Directors believe that this examination will yield. 
important results. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th April, 1902. 


. N. DE JONGH, . 
GRAWFURD,” } Directors. 
JoHANNESBURG, 26th October, 1¢02. 
ASSETS. 

By Farms oe oo ee ee $38,113 2 6 
Maccauvlei Tree Plantation .. 28,169 10 3 
Schaapplaats Ranch és ee ee ee 6642 12 4 
Leeuwkuil Vineyard and other Industries .. eo +: os 4,310 12 8 
Permanent Works and Machinery and Plant, Central Mine .. 45,740 17 2 
Permanent Works and Machinery and Plant, Cornelia Mine .. 81,435 12 6 
Buildings .. << os ee oe ++ 46,335 1m 9 
Livestock, Vehicles and Harness... ee ee 2,065 8 3. 
Furniture .. oe ee oe oe ee so 3 
Stockson Hand .. ee oe oe ee 23,215 4 
Coalin Transit .. oe oo ee ee oo 337 3 
Vaal River Water Scheme ee 618 1 2 

Insurance, Licenses, &c., paid in Advance, ee os ee 304 10 
Mutual Assurance Co. Deposit against 76 Shares oe 152 0 O 


Note.—There is a liability of £9 per Share on 
these Shares. 
Rand Native Labour Association— ied! 
Subscription for 240 Shares in Association .. ee ee 


240 0 
Debtors .. se oe oo oe oe oo oo 47,808 I 10 
On Current Account oe ee oe ee oo 2,449 3 6 
On Deposit Account ee ee oe os oo ee 2,500 0 0 
836,963 

12 Months ending 30th April, 1902. 
4s. d. 
By Profits on Coal Winning, Firebrick Sales, Farming, &c. e+ 61,437 3 ® 
Rents oe os oe 1, 7 & 
Pont Revenue .. ee ee ee oe 1,047 5 
Sundries .. oe oo ee we 389 16 


I have compare@the above Balance Sheet and accompanying Profit 
reference to the sum of £2,500 on deposit, the amount was 
Contract, but has not yet been confirmed by the present 
exhibit the true Position of the Company at the 3 
report on the Audit. 


~ 
JOHANNESBURG, 8th August, r9¢2. 


. - London Office: Threadneedle House, 28 to 31 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


laced with the former Administration of the Orange Riv ) 
dministration. Subject to this remark, I certify that in my opinion the accounts are correct, and that they 
April last, as shown by the Books of the Company. I have addressed a letter to the Board containing a detailed 


and Loss Account with the Books and Vouchers of the eventos g Estates, Limited. In 


River Colony as security for the performance cf the Coal 


(Signed) . 


itor. 


JOHN 
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occupied by Brit'sh settlers on some similar basis to that now successfully at work 


~directors had perforce been one of inaction ; indeed, the state of the country fortade 


The Saturday Review. 


1 November, 1902 


FORTY-FIFTH REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
Presented to the Shareholders at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held at the Head Office, 
Yokohama, on Wednesday, 1oth September, 1902. 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED....Yen 24,000,000 | CAPITAL PAID UP....Yen18,000,000 | RESERVE FUND....Yen 8,910,000 
DIRECTORS.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. KOKICHI SONODA, Eso. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 


ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. 


IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 


YOSHIGUSU NAKAI, Eso. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esa. 


BRANCH OFFICES.—Kobe, Nagasaki, Tokio, Hong Kong, Newchwang, Pekin, Shanghai, Tientsin, New York, San Francisco, Hawaii, 
Bombay, London, Lyons. 


HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the half-year 


on ny ‘peodes of the Bank for the past half-year, including Yen 544,156." brought forward from last accounts, amount to Yen 7,224,672.', ot which 


ta have been deducted for current expense, interests, &c., leaving a balance of Yen 1,96=,073. 


3, 


= SH Directors now propose that Yen 200,000." added to the reserve fund, raising it to Yeu 8 pp , and that Yen 1co,000 be put aside as special 


reserve to provide for the 1 depreciation of the silver funds, | 
will Yen 780,00>.°" on old shares and 
The balance, Yen 495,073."**, wil! be carried for 
Head Office, Yok ohama, roth September, 1902, 


From the remainder the Directors 1 
°° on new shares, making a total of Yen 1,170,000.°"° 
ward to the credit of next account. 


d at the rate of thirteen per cent. per annum, which 


NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 


LiaBi.ities. 


Y. 
Capital paid 18,000,c00.°°° 
Reserve Fund 8,710,000.°° 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 317,0%2."*° 
"Reserve for New 39,08). 
Reserve Depreciation of Bank's "Premises, Properties, 572,098." 
its (Current, Fixed, >). 55)274,185.°"* 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Accep’ ‘ances, and other Sums due so 
‘Dividends 4,637." 
Amount brought forward from last Account. ecccecssee eee 544,156. 


Net Profit for the past Half-year 
Yen 


BALANCE SHEET. 


3cth June, rg02. 
AsSETS. 


Cash Account— 

At Bankers’..... oe 5,422,108.° 13,662,619."° 
Investments in Public Securities os 22,135,437." 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, “ke. 32,231,315." 
Bills Receivable and other Sums due to wd Bank 78,744.729.°"* 
Butlion and Foreign Money 118,718.°°° 
Bank Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c. 1,195,586.°"* 


Ven 155,088,407.7"* 


PROFIT _ LOSS ACCOUNT. 


T t Expenses, Interests, &C. 
‘und "202,000. %° 
To Dividend— 
Yen 6. ner Share for 120,002 Old Shares = Yen 780,c00.°* ; 1,170,009.°%° 
Yen 3."*° per Share for 120,000 New Shar.s = Yen 390,000.°° ....) 
To Balance carried forward to next 495:073- 


Yen 7,224,‘72.'** 


Ry Balance brought forward 3rst Dec., r90r_ 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the oe eel ending joth june, 1902 6,680,515.°*° 


Ven 7,224,672." 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the 
correct. We have further inspected the Securities, , of the Bank, 
the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 


he Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Re —_ from the Branches and Agenc’es, ani find them to be 
also those held on account of Loans, A anne, &c., a:.d find them - to be in accordance with 


NOBU TAJIM 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, | AvDtTors. 


SWAZIELAND CORPORATION. 


THE COMPANY’S PROMISING PROSPECTS. 


* | ‘HE fourth ordinary general meeting of the Swazie- | 
land Corporation, Limited, was Feld on October 29, at Winchester House, _ 


“Old Broad Street, E.C., the Hon. J. Tudhope presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr. F. F. Pressland) having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the report of the auditors, 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that the most important 


event of the past year affecting the interests of the Corporation was the conclusion _ 


of the war in South Africa, which was: raging when the directors last met the 
shareholders, and the consequent improvement in the prospects of the Com- 


pany. “Not that we have as yet felt the full influence of peace; the 
| issue by the Corporation. The assets of the Forbes Reef Gold Mining 


time has been too short, and we have not been able to resume active opera- 


any further course being thought of. With the return of peace, however, your 
directors felt that this period of inactivity should come to an end, and that whenever 
it was possible we should strengthen the Company's position in the country by add- 


| ing to our finances, so that we may not only be able to adequately develop 


the important interests we now hold; but perhaps add to them, as proper- 
ties and concessions come into the market. They therefore opened negotiations 
with the African and European Agency, Limited, and finally entered into a provi- 
sional agreement with the company for the purchase of the remaining three-fourths 
interest in the liquor conces-ion (this Company already holding the other quarter) 
for a sum of £100,000 in cash and the option to purchase the a:sets of the Forbes 


Reef Gold Mining Company, which option your directors decided to exercise.” 


Having explained the terms of the arrangement for the purchase of the Forbes Reef 
Company, the Chairman continued : ‘To enable the Corporation to earry out the 
terms of these transactions, the directors resolved, as stated in the report, to 


| increase its capital from £300,000 to. £302,000, which, should the option of the 


Agency Company be exercised, will leave 11,500 shares for future 


tions in Swazieland, our staff being only now on their way to Br P; | 


but the assumption of British control and influence in the country is in 
itself an immense advance on the chaotic state of affairs which prevailed under 
Boer rule, and materially adds to the intrinsic vaiue of our assets. We may now 


look forward hopefully and confidently to an improvement in the character of the | 


Administration, to an improvement in the laws governing the mining industry, and 
to the introduction of a comprehensive Government scheme for the settlement of 
agricultural emigrants in the land. The extremely rich lands which form so large a 
pagt of the assets of the corporation will thus, I trust, be made reproductive. During 


-a visit which I paid to the Transvaal a few months ago I was privileged to have 
an interview with Lord Milner on the important question of the land settlement of | 


the Transvaal, ard though I understood from his Excellency that the future of 
Swazieland was not then ripe for discussion, I am convinced that the liberal 
and enlightened policy which he was then busy formulating for the Crown 
lands of the Transvaal end Orange River Colonies will in due time be 
extended to Swazieland. I may remind you that before the war we 
had prepared’ a scheme for locating a1 agricultural population upon our 
hands. When the time arrives we may find it advisable to open negotiations 
with the High Commissioner with the hope of getting these lands permanently 


in the Orange-River Colony. In view of the lengthy I made 
last year on the subject of our concessions, and the grounds upon which your 
directors based their belief that the titles of the Corporation were unassailable, I 
shall not trouble you with any further remarks thereon, except to say that nothing 
has occurred during the year to cause any change in the views your directors then 
held. Respecting the future goverament of Swazieland, I have reason to believe 
that it has not been definitely decided whether the country is to be incor- 
porated into the Transvaal, or wiil be dealt with as a protectorate or 
dependency. In either case, there is no doubt that British control and 
influence will be paramount, and that is the main point to be considered. 
British trade and commerce will greatly benefit by the change, and with 
security and protection to the white and black population in the cultivation of 
the land and opening up of the country a period of prosperity may be confidently 
reckoned upon. In the course of my remarks last year I said that the policy of your 
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pany consist of the sole right to work all the minerals of any kind and 
all mining rights whatever, ‘erecting machinery, water races, water power, 
timber, and todo all such matters and things as are, or may be, requisite and 
necessary for the proper and efficient working of the aforesaid minerals’ for 
eighty-one years from this date. The area of the concession is 52,260 acres. 
Mr. Miller reported on this extensive property, in 1909, as follows :—‘ The Forbes 
Concession is an unprospected property, like almost every portion of the country. 
It abounds in mo-t encouraging formations ; but the owners will have to start 
where they should have commenced years ago, and exploit their reefs and develop 
them before they expend money on expensive machinery and buildings. Of the 
many areas in Swazieland, it is uniformly throughout the most promising, and on 
its future will rest the proof of the payability of the Swazi goldfields. In addition 
to gold, the property contains good tin, inferior asbestos, and a large body of 
scheelite.’ It is the intention of the board as soon as communications are opened 
and transport available to proceed with the development Of this property. Our 
general manager, Mr. Miller, was last heard of on his way to Bremersdorp ; but 
the difficulties of the way are likely to delay his arrival there for some little time. 
The directors are expecting good results from his being once more on the spot 
and taking active control of the Corporation's affairs. His intimate knowledge 
of the country and its iuhabitants will be of great assistance to the authorities in 
restoring order after so"long*a period of insecurity and war. The cash resources 0 
he Corporation after these purchases have been completed will be very strong. We 
have, as shown in the balance-sheet, Consols to the value of £10,160, worth 
49,500; from the African and European Agency, £100,002—£109,500. From this 
we pay the Forbes Reef a minimum of £23,500, leaving a balance of £86,000, and 
when the option on 77,000 shares at 25s. is complete, we shall _have to add £96,250, 
with 11,500 shares still in reserve—£182,250.” He concluded by expressing the 
confident belief of the directors in the prosperous future whith lies before it. Few 
South African companies posse: sed resources of so vatied and{promising a character, 
nor had it at any previous period been in such a favourable position for opening 
them up. With a stable Goveroment, just laws, and security for life and property, 
population and capital may be expected to flow in, and they fe felt justified in looking 
forward to a period of unexampled prosperity in the country. 

Mr. George H. Raw seconded the motion, which. was unansmously carried. 
The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE SANTIAGO NITRATE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


5 ymd third annual ordinary meeting of this Company 

was held at Winchester House on the 29th October, Mr. Henry W. Lowe 
being in the chair. The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ certificate, 

The Chairman, rising to move the adoption of the report and accounts for the 
year ended 30th June last, said : Gentlemen,—We are extremely gratified to be 
able on this occasion to place before you a report and statement of accounts so 

tly fi y as those we are now submitting to you showing a 
result which surpasses all our previous excellent records. By the profit and 
loss account which you have before you, you will perceive that there is a 
gross profit on trading of £77,997 13s. 6d., and after deducting working expenses, 
depreciation on our stocks and the amount which we usually carry forward to the 
expenses of the debenture issue, we have left a net profit of £72,426. From this 
we have paid two interim dividends amounting to £24,020, and we have also pro- 
vided £15,000 for our debenture service. After deducting these payments we have 
left as credit balance £32,329, and out of that sum we recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 6s. per share free of income tax, making a total of 18 per cent. for the 
year, carrying £20,000 to reserve, and leaving the small balance of £329 to be 
carried forward. If these recommendations meet with your approval and are carried 
by your vote to-day, I may have the p of inding you that during the 
three years of this Company's existence we shall have paid to our shareholders over 
£100,000 on a capital of £209,000, In addition to which we shall have paid 
£30,400 in debentures, besides a premium on that redemption of five per cent., 
amounting to £1,500, and we carry to reserve £20,000. I am. sure that a record 
like that cannot fail to be satisfactory to every shareholder in this Company. It isa 
result which has scarcely been attained, I think, by any other English nitrate 
company. In my remarks last year I alluded to the short production which we 
were suffering from on account of the scarcity of workmen. Although this has been 
partially remedied during the year we are now considering, we shall have, I am 
sorry to say, a shortage of 150 quintals of our production on this present.period. I do 
not look upon this as a very great evil because the same state of affairs has been ex- 
perienced in other Oficinas, the result being that the total production has been very 
much less than was anticipated and assimilated itself more nearly to the require- 
ments of trade, thereby maintaining fairly profitable prices. Our profits for the 
current half-year are showing very satisfactorily, and I hope before long we may be 
in a position to distribute another interim dividend. I would like to say a word to 
you in reference to our local board in Chili. They render you very valuable service 
and assistance in supervising the management of affairs on that side. I am very glad of 
this opportunity of recording our acknowledgment of appreciation of that service. Iam 
also glad to find that they have recently added to their Council a gentleman, Mr. Pine, 
of the well-known house of Vorwek & Co., a gentleman of high position and large 
experience, whose counsel and assistance at their meetings cannot fail to be of very 
great service to your interests. Now, gentlemen, the _matter of the law suit of the 
Liverpool Nitrate Company has pied a very p position in the leading 
financial journals recently, and I am sure you will expect some remarks from me on 
the matter. Some time before this Company was formed the former owners had a 
claim against the Liverpool Nitrate Company for trespass upon their grounds 
and extracting thereform a considerable amount of Caliche. When this 
Company undertook the transfer of the property they, of course, took over this 
claim as one of tkeir assets. The law suit has been going on now for about 
five years and the advices we received a short time ago were to the 
effect that judgment had been given by which the Court gave us an embargo 
on the Liverpool Nitrate Company’s property to the extent of 500,000 dollars as 
ecurity for any ultimate judgment we might recover. When this was announced 
in the Press the Liverpool Company stated that it was absolutely untrue, and they 
demanded of us that we should withd the We cabled to Chili and 
found by the reply that the information was strictly accurate, and the irony of that 
request is shown by the fact that the Liverpool Company appealed from the 
decision and by the cable advices very recently received we learn that the appeal 
was dismissed and the original judgment was confirmed. I will now, gentlemen, 
propose that the Report and Accounts as presented be and they are hereby received 
and adopted, and that a dividend of 6s. per share be declared payable on 
3rd November, and the same, together with Directors’ fees, be paid free of 
income-tax. 

Mr. T. Proctor Baptie, in seconding the resolution, said it was a very pleasant 
thing to be in the position of a director and to second such a report. 

Mr. Alfredo Torres moved, and Mr. Baptie seconded, the re-election of Mr. 
H. W. Lowe as a di of the Company. 

The Chairman, in returning hearty thanks for his re-election, said : I can only 
assure you that I shall in the future endeavour to do the work I have done in the 
past, and that is to attend to your interests, 

Mr. John Prain moved, Mr. Ackman seconded, and it was unanimously agreed, 
hat the board be thanked for their services during the year. The Chairman 
acknowledged the compliment. The proceedings then concluded. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED 
Royal’ Benevolent SUGIETY, 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
out and succoured ; the di 
of every grade, at once 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Chairman 
Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G.; 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Ese., 
Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


Reval SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS, 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by the Society’s officers 
during the month ending October 20, 1902 :— 


Working horses and AN UNfIt State 342 
Beating horses, cattle, dogs, 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food.... eee 2 


Overloading and overdriving horses and donk 
Travelling horses (unharnessed), cattle, &c., when lam: oo 
sheep, pigs, &c., improperly 
Wild birds—offences during close season.. 
wners causing in above 
—- ing Knackers’ Sections of the Act 
ulting Officer ...,.. 


*673 
During ogee up to last return 


* Thirty-seven offenders were committed to le (full costs being paid by 4 
Society), 636 offenders paid pecuniary penalties. (Penalties not received by th 
Society. Moieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by the Saciety 
— personal attendance of its officers, not included. 

8,033 total convictions during 1901. 


The above return is published (1) To inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; 
(2) to show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 

mpt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
bp to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 


against breaking it. 
Besides day duty, relays of officers watch 


by the Secretary on written evidence. 
all. -night traffic of London. 


ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE Per ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked ‘* Private,” but full 
particulars respecting dates. places, names, and conduct, are absolutely’ essential, 
and letters should be posted to, or a call be made promptly at the office. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to — all 
letters should be addressed. ‘The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUND 

105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, rll 


P.S.—All the statutes made for the protection of animals have been enacted by 
influence of the Society and enforced by its operation. It is an educational and 
La ae agency. It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care 
of dumb animals upwards of roo different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic 
animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who 
are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of 
offences. Thus, while its prim object is the protection of creatures which 
minister to man’s wants, in no s aa | degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars should apply 
to booksellers, for the monthly illustrated journals, “* The Animal World,” price ad., 
and ‘The Band of Mercy,” price 3d., published at 9 Paternoster Row. The 
Annual Report, price rs. 3d. to non-members. mphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature issued by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis. 
Monthly Returns of Convictions and cautionary placards will be sent gratis to 
applicants who offer to distribute them usefully on application to the Secretary. 


AN INSTITUTION WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


FIELD LANE 
Refuges and Ragged Schools, &c., &c. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 
Established over 60 Years. 


This Pioneer in every effort on behalf of the Desti- 
tute, the Poor, and the Lost dispenses upwards of 
3,500 Benefits weekly. 

Refuges for Men and Women, Industrial Homes 
for Children, Créche for the Little Ones, Ragged 
Church for Tramps, Bible Schools, ADULT MISSION 
SERVICES, TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, &c., &c. 


Funds are MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


This work cannot be carried on without YOUR 
HELP, which is most earnestly solicited. 


Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, F. A. 
Bevan, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay Bevan & Co.), Lombard 
Street; or to the Secretary, Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


DONNA DIANA. 


By RICHARD BAGOT.— 
AUTHOR OF “CASTING OF NETS.” | 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—\t is cleverly handled, it is interesting, it is based on real 
knowledge, gained without question at first hand ; above all, the rharacters seem to 
be alive. Mr. Bagot tel!s his sto admirably. His sketches of prominent 
personages in his Roman drama are admirably suggestive and i interesting. e 

Scotsman.—*' A story to'd from the inside, ‘written+in the modern spirit at once 
critical, cultured, and catholic. A stern purpose is threaded into a brilliant and 

ing romance.” 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. SIDGWICK. 


THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. 


By Mrs. A, SIDGWICK, 
Author of Cynthia's Way,” Re. 6s. 


WINIFRED AND THE STOCK- 
BROKER. 


By CHARLES EDDY. | 3s. 6d. 
Spvtier Times.—'* Not for years have I read so delightfully fresh and original a 
little volume.” 
Vanity Fair.—‘‘ It is a book that will teach, as well as amse, many. Mr. Eddy 
is a very facile writer on a subject of which he is evidently a master.” 


-DULCINEA. evre &. 
_ AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. 


By C. SETON. 6s. 


_ LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. 


Cloth, 6s. 
Times.—** A lively picture of professional stage life.” 
Morning Leader.—“ A very clever and amusing book.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon, Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Rart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Formerly British Ambassador at Vienna. 
2 vols. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. ass. net. [Vext week. 


‘RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 

St. James's Gazette.—"‘ For entertai of the most varied and com- 
prehensive kind it would, be hard to equal Mr. Brookfiela’s reminiscences, which 
take the reader over every kind of ground and always in a most diverting fashion.”’ 

Referee.—“‘ Mr. Brookfield has a wonderful collection of stories, and he has a 

erful way of telling them.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“' His book is eae a Brookie.’ So it was s bound to 
come, gad so it was bound to go." 


THe ENEMIES OF 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Sie Advertiser.— A historical treatise of great interest and no little value.” 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA, 
And their Inhabitants. 


- By T. W. WEBBER, Late Forest Surveyor for the North-West Provinces. 
Wich Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Next week. 


_—_ SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 
MY ADVENTURES DURING THE 
LATE WAR, 1804—14. 


By Captain DONAT O'BRIEN, R.N. Edited by Prof. OMAN. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, Handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 


LONDON BIRDS. 


By T. DIGBY PIGOTT, C.B. New and Roleraed Edition. With’ Photogravure 
Illustrations, Large vo. 78. 6d. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE 
CAUCASUS. 


*By D. W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club. ’ 
With Illustrations and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. 
2 vols. 218. net. ~ 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List 


JUST READY. 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER’S TIME. The 


Journal of cig eee SASTROW, a German Burgomaster in the 
Sixteenth Cent Translated by A. VANDAM. Introduction by HERBERT 
FISHER, M. ay Fellow of New College, Oxford. Extra crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, Illustrated, 7s. €d. net. 


TOLSTOI AS MAN AND ARTIST. By Merey- 


KOWSKI, Author of “* The Death of the Gods,” “ The Forerunner.” Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA, AND THE RISE 


OF MENELIK. By G. F. H. BERKELEY. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 
7s. 6d. net. 


SUPERBLY WITTY.”—Srecraror. 


BORROWED PLUMES. By Owen Seamay, 


Author of “‘ The Battle of the Bays.” 3s. 6d. net. 
Since down his pen there has been no such parodist as 


azeti 
** I have not laughed so much over any book for a long time.’ 
Ok. S. in the Sphere. 


SPORT IN THE NAVY AND NAVAL YARNS. By 


Admiral Sir Witt1am KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* A book to be read for its sterling merits and for its fun.” —A thenaum. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
THE MAID-AT-ARMS. 
R. W. CHAMBERS, 


Author of “‘ Cardigan,” “‘ The King in Yellow,” &c. 


“The ‘ Maid-at-Arms’ is a por title that covers an even better book...... 
We salute Dorothy | as one of the sweetest heroines that fiction has presented 
for some little time.” —Dai/y Chronicle. 


THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNCATE. 
UNA L. SILBERRAD, 


Author of ‘‘ Princess Puck,” &c. 


“ The present publishing season is not likely to produce many better novels” 


than ‘ The Success of Mark Wyngate.’”— Times. 


FROM A THATCHED COTTACE. 
ELEANOR HAYDEN, 


Author of “‘ Travels Round Our Village.” 


A fresh and interesting book.” — 7 
** She is a faithful observer, she has a fund of om humour, and above all a 
real gift of dialogue.” "Spectator. 


“ UNOFFICIAL.” 
Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES, 


Author of ‘‘ A Gentleman,” ‘‘ Dumb,” &c. 
**A crisp and engrossing story, with romance and realism combined in just 
the right proportions.”—S?. James's Gazette. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 
HENRY JAMES. 


This is Henry James's masterpiece.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE BEST PRIZE BOOKS. 
The King’s Story Book. i 
The Queen’s Story Book. | 
The Prince’s Story Book. . 
The Princess’s Story Book. i 
Edited by G. LauRENCE F.S.A., and Illustrated by, MILLER, 


Heven Stratton, W. Rosinson, and H. 5S. Banks 
Cover design in gilt, burnished edges. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ANCESTOR, 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of Countyand Family oe 
Heraldry and Antiquities. 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 


' “ ~ Large super royal, in paper boards, §s. net quarterly. 
21s. net per annum. 


No. 3 NOW READY. 


“ Quite equal in interest and value to its two predecessors.” —Glodc. 


‘Fully maintains the reputation already won form and 
the mingled learning and vivacity of its contents.”—/Pi/o 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., ‘LTD.,2Westminster. 


REGISTERED AS A. NEWSPAPER. 


and Published by Freperick Witt1AM WYLyY, at the, Office, 33 Southampton 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of 
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